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What Does Hospital Administration 
Expect of the Dietitian?’ 


GEORGE E. CARTMILL 
Director, Harper Hospital, Detroit 


ITHIN my experience, I would say that 

hospital dietetics finds itself in much the 

same position as the other professions 
that play so vital a role in the general hospital 
picture today. A wide knowledge of the standards 
by which good hospital care can be differentiated 
from poor has resulted in a tremendous demand for 
professional people. At the same time, the profes- 
sions are suffering real competition from job op- 
portunities which never offered competition in pre- 
war days. Without even considering the demands 
which the public may make on the professions, these 
two factors alone have resulted in an apparent 
shortage of qualified people. 

When we are confronted with a shortage in any 
given category of personnel, we really have only 
two choices: either we produce many more fully 
qualified people, or we begin to split up the complete 
job and train people in parts of it. The minute we 
split up the job, we’re faced with a problem of 
administration. Administration must be vested in a 
person who has technical know-how plus the ability 
to visualize the end result and coordinate its com- 
ponent parts toward the production of that result. 

Because these shortages exist in every professional 
field, we find ourselves more concerned today about 
administration than almost any other one thing. 
Every association in the hospital field is talking 
about administration. 

What about dietetics? I have the impression that 
good hospital administration throughout the country 
is looking for good administration as the primary 
factor in the whole dietetics picture. 


College vs. Internship Experiences 


I visualize the dietitian as a food service executive. 
She has four hard years of scientific preparation. 
She enters an internship, I would hope, fully 


‘Presented at the Conference of Directors and Staffs of 
Approved Dietetic Internships in St. Louis, October 15, 
1955. 


equipped with the facts concerning nutrition, physi- 
ology, chemistry, and metabolism. The internship 
should pull these things together in the field of prac- 
tical experience. Her prime function in the work 
situation is to produce and serve good appetizing 
food on an efficient, and therefore economical basis 
for people who are temporarily other than normal, 
physically and emotionally. 

Now even in my large hospital, frequented only 
by medical specialists, variations from a normal 
diet do not run over 25 per cent. Put another way, 
7) per cent of our patients must be satisfied in the 
same way they would be in a restaurant or hotel. 

Our dietitian becomes, then, a member of a large 
and--we hope—well-knit team whose combined 
effort must be aimed toward taking care of the 
necessities while their ‘‘customers’ are returned 
to their normal existence. There are many things 
which can be learned only by doing, and it seems 
to me that these are the things on which an intern- 
ship should concentrate. You can teach a home 
economics student science and technique, but she 
doesn’t learn how to approach a sick patient until 
she gets into her internship. She may know all 
about carbohydrates and vitamins and proteins to 
a fine degree, but she has little conception of trans- 
lating this knowledge into a palatable meal for a 
diabetic patient until she deals with that person. 

The undergraduate gets little chance to ex- 
perience “‘the feel” of real administrative re- 
sponsibility. She should get this in her internship. 
Administration becomes necessary as the size of the 
operation and the limited qualifications of the people 
engaged in it become factors of the whole. Basie 
homemaking is a real challenge but it becomes even 
more so when a staff of servants is added. Problems 
are not the same. In the former situation there was 
work to be done. In the latter, there is administra- 
tion, and sometimes the administration is more 
nerve-racking than the work itself. But, as most of 
you know, approached properly, administration 
offers much satisfaction. 


Hospitals’ Needs 


In my opinion then, what the hospital field needs 
is a food service executive—a real management 
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person—who knows how to plan, organize, supervise, 
and control. I think the basic misunderstanding of 
the profession may be that we’ve neglected the 
management function in favor of the more mys- 
terious scientific side. Dietitians have pointed with 
great pride to the ability to calculate diets but 
without enough pride to the even more important 
ability to produce economical, original, and ap- 
petizing food for a captive clientele who didn’t want 
to come to the hospital to eat in the first place. 

When a dietitian comes to me, I assume that she 
knows about calories and low sodium, for example, 
in the same way I assume that my accountant knows 
about credit, debit, and trial balance. These are tools 
of the trade and basic. 


Relations with Superiors 

Four years of college and a twelve-month intern- 
ship have given her the history and principles of 
dietetics together with some practical experience. 
The rest is up to her. Her place in the hospital 
organization has to be defined and from there on, 
she is a worker on the team——not worried as to 
status or competition from other professions, for 
her status will come as surely as she performs a 
creditable job. (And here, although I am well aware 
that there may be many bad hospital administra- 
tors, I do not sympathize in all instances when I 
hear of the poor dietitian whose administrator won't 
have anything to do with her or her problems. If 
she’s the right girl, she’ll make herself heard. Nobody 
inherits either the regard or confidence of his 
fellow workers. He earns it!) 

I’m told that many of the problems of dietary 
administration arise from this lack of rapport and 
well-defined relationship between the dietitian and 
the hospital director. One of the most helpful discus- 
sions of this relationship had to do with the subject 
of executive communication, which is simply 
another way of saying executive behavior, and was 
written by Professor Robert D. Gray of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology in the O7l and Gas 
Journal of August 30, 1954 (1). He says, ‘One of 
the cardinal rules to follow in getting along with 
your superior can be summarized as: ‘Never let your 
boss be surprised.’ This means that your boss should 
hear first from you about any unusual success you 
have had or any unusual service you have ex- 
tended ... It also means that he should hear about 
your boners from you... In short, a great deal of 
your success on your job will depend on keeping 
your boss informed.” 

Here I would say that I am not attempting to 
tell you how to teach administration. However, I 
am attempting to point out two areas of the ad- 
ministrative spectrum in which I believe most 
misunderstanding arises—communication and _ re- 
sponsibility. Again paraphrasing Professor Gray, 
there are three preliminary essentials for any 
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supervisor to fulfill the obligations and duties in- 
herent in his position: 

(a) He must acquire a knowledge of the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. 

(b) He must understand the needs (the ac- 
countability) of his superior. 

(c) He must understand his superior. 

The preliminary essential is to know your job, 
Are you entirely clear as to the scope of your re- 
sponsibilities? If there is doubt, sit down and talk 
it over with your superior. Better yet, outline your 
thoughts in writing to use as a point of departure. 


Delegation, Authority, and Responsibility 


Administration implies delegation, so let’s talk 
about that for a minute. The hospita! director jis 
primarily a coordinator of persons who know more 
about their specialties than he does. To produce 
results for which he is held accountable to the Board, 
he must delegate authority and responsibility, and 
it is here, I believe, that most misunderstanding 
arises, 

There are a few things usually delegated to every 
department head with the entire responsibility for 
carrying them out. You have authority to make 
decisions on these problems without referring them 
to your superior. Many people feel that everything 
that is delegated to them is in this category. Actually, 
only the most routine items should be classified here. 

Most work delegated to you will follow a second 
pattern. You have been delegated authority and 
responsibility to take action on certain problems, 
but it is expected that you will report your action to 
your superior. These reports will be on a regular 
basis and of a very concise variety. You should 
report only results, not a blow-by-blow account of 
the entire operation. 

Every job includes still another kind of delega- 
tion—the authority and responsibility to make 
recommendations on any subject which affects your 
department, yourself, and the hospital as a whole. 
The ability to do this constructively, as well as the 
ability to accept this kind of activity from others, 
is where most of us have great difficulty. What may 
appear to be just plain ‘‘nosiness” may well be an 
objective comment meant for the good of the entire 
institution. Seldom does good food service preserve 
its reputation in the absence of good nursing and 
vice versa. 

In other words, in addition to a written job 
description, analyze which of these three areas of 
delegation may apply to your activities and let 
your professional sense guide you. 

The second preliminary essential, we said, is to 
know the needs or the accountability of your 
superior. One of the commonest misconceptions of 
management on any level is the belief that delegation 
of authority or responsibility means that they have 
been passed from one person to another. The fact 
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that I may delegate the responsibility of the entire 
food service to my dietitian does not relieve me of 
any of the responsibility to my Board of Trustees for 
its quality. Everyone is accountable for what has 
been delegated to him, even though he may have 
delegated it to someone else. Therefore, it is im- 
perative that your superior know what decisions 
you have made. He must include them as his 
decisions. 


Understanding Your Superior 

The third preliminary essential is to understand 
your boss. This means as an individual and is so 
basic as to obviate discussion. It refers to the extra 
consideration on your part which makes life a little 
more livable for him—the Golden Rule perhaps. 
There are four main supervisory activities, all of 
which require reporting. These are: 

(a) Progress on long-term assignments. Every 
executive works on projects which may be defined 
as long-term. Most of us have parts of our job which 
are never finished. Periodic reports are good not 
only for the boss, but for you. His report may be 
only the stimulus for you to do the necessary organ- 
ization of your own thoughts. 

(b) Completion of assignments. No executive, 
except those who want bitter experience, can assume 
that a job has been done just because someone was 
told to do it. Don’t feel that he is ‘‘on your back”’ if 
your director inquires periodically as to your progress. 
Some of his inquiry could be prevented by your 
report of the job completed. 

(c) Deviation from approved plans. Once a schedule 
of operations has been decided mutually, any devia- 
tion from that schedule should be reported together 
with reasons why. Plans may need to be changed in 
many other places unknown to you because of your 
change. 

(d) Anticipated problems. This is almost the most 
important, for it involves the whole executive func- 
tion of future planning. The successful manager is 
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more interested in what is happening next year 
than that he had a successful year last year. Today’s 
problems must be solved, but they might not have 
been so serious if there had been some advance 
planning. 


Summary 


What do I expect from my dietitian? I expect a 
food service executive, prepared by formal education 
with the tools of her trade. These include a knowledge 
of basic nutrition, techniques of food preparation, use 
of equipment, and a realization that only by working 
through a variety of kinds of people will she produce 
her end product. Only in her internship as yet can we 
expect her to spend a great deal of time in educa- 
tional experience along the practical lines of super- 
vision, training, coordination, and administrative 
relationships with medical staff and other depart- 
ment heads on the hospital team. In addition, we 
expect her to get her experience in dealing with sick 
people. We pointed out that 75 per cent or more of 
all of the food she produces and serves is meant for 
people who are on a so-called normal diet, whether 
they are patients in the hospital or personnel in the 
cafeteria. We have spent several paragraphs specifi- 
cally directed to the problem of communication and 
delegation at the top level--not that this is of any 
greater importance than other phases of her activity, 
but because observation seems to point up this 
particular area as a weak one in her present prepara- 
tion. 

You probably knew better than I the answer to 
the question around which I have been speaking. As 
a profession, you have done superb work. However, 
until our patients and personnel refer to hospital 
food without an automatic frown, we both have 
some work to do! 


REFERENCE 
(1) Gray, R. D.: Bone up on what your boss wants to 
know ...and give it to him—straight! Oil and Gas 
Journal 53: 84 (Aug. 30), 1954. 


Motivating Obese People to Reduce 


Finding a basis for motivation, as in the direction of social or professional ad- 
vantage, is far more helpful in handling difficult cases of obesity than attempting 
to use scare techniques based on health, according to a report from Cornell Uni- 
versity. Too often, resistance has already been engendered by family nagging. 

Thirty-nine private physicians referred 168 “resistant” patients to the Cornell 
Obesity Clinic. About one-fourth showed a satisfactory response in weight reduction, 
another fourth showed appreciable progress, one-fourth showed only slight success, 
and one-fourth received a rating of “‘complete failure.” Least success was achieved 
with those who were emotionally unstable and those who had been obese since 


childhoc vd 


The degree of success with individuals of intermediate stability depended largely 
on the strength of motivation. The researchers recommend that management of 
obese patients in private practice or in clinics should include an early effort to 
evaluate emotional stability as a basis for estimating success and for planning 
experimental techniques.-From Report of the Scientific Director, 1955. N. Y.: 


The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 1955. 
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Vice-President, Food Facilities Engineering Society, and 
Architect and Consultant, Montgomery, Ohio 


S IT is composed today, the food facilities 
industry is the child of the rangemaker’s 
foundry, the tinner’s bench, and the cabinet 

maker’s shop. Each craftsman made his product 
according to his. standard, fulfilling the user’s 
needs as understood, with emphasis on durability 
of construction, ornateness of appearance, and 
economy of fuel consumption. He was living in the 
last of the Victorian era with its scroll-saw architec- 
ture, mohair sofas, and handlebar mustaches. 

Following World War I, there appeared in Amer- 
ica a new school of industrial designers who first 
found acceptance in the motor car industry, when 
the teardrop became the symbol of sleekness and 
“streamlining.”’ It was a healthy change which also 
affected the rangemaker and his product; ornament 
was removed, and eventually even functional trim 
bars. While the original reason was to reduce cost 
and to keep in tune with national trends in design, 
an auxiliary effect was improvement in sanitation 
and maintenance work. 

During the late twenties, the alloy metals came 
into general acceptance: monel metal, nickel silver, 
and early forms of stainless steel. To the kitchen 
equipment manufacturers, these introduced needs 
for new equipment for forming, welding, and polish- 
ing, and also the threat of permanence of equipment, 
removing the steady market for replacements which 
had been the economic backbone of the industry. 
Many old firms disappeared or consolidated, while 
new fabricators and machine makers appeared in 
the market place. For a brief while, there was a 
“glass and enamel” era, with glass considered the 
ideal surface for all applications from table tops and 
cooking pans to exterior building facing. Finally, 
the public health officer widened his influence from 
the Marine hospitals to include all places in which 
public health is affected. 

Twenty-five years ago, the Great Depression 


removed more suppliers; then, under NRA, the in- 


' Presented at the 38th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in St. Louis, on October 21, 1955 
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dustry was united for the first time, an association 
which has continued ever since. World War II was 
an international struggle for survival which forced 
even further simplification and unification of design, 
most evident to the dietitian in the reduction of the 
assortment of pans and jars available. This trend, 
incidentally, is being carried further today in the 
work of the Committee on Dimensional Standards 
of the American Standards Association. During 
World War II, new fabrication techniques were also 
developed, and much war work was given to the 
food facilities industry, introducing new standards 
of accurate measurement and mass production 
methods, as well as training new workers in welding 
and other fabrication skills. 

Ten years ago introduced a new post-war era. 
Many of the pre-war products were discarded for 
better ones, new standards of sanitation were ap- 
plied, and a different group of people dictated 
choice of equipment. Dietitians had replaced many 
a foreign chef or steward; with the health officers, 
you were demanding products which not only were 
attractive but durable and always easy to keep 
sanitary. No longer did you have cheap labor as 
needed, nor could you stretch your budget to pur- 
chase frequent replacements or repairs. 

Where does the food facilities industry stand 
today? It faces uncertain times, reflecting your 
dilemmas. Each manufacturer wonders what you 
will want next and whether you will agree on any 
one thing long enough so that he can design and 
produce a standard model which can be manufac- 
tured by mass production. He hears conflicting 
claims for priority of interest in design from the 
sanitarian through the National Sanitation Founda- 
tion, and from the labor union business agent who 
wants to keep his members busy at accustomed 
jobs. The equipment manufacturer’s own vested 
interest in plant, tools, inventory, and past designs 
is, of course, also involved. Finally, his customers 
demand better equipment at lower costs when 
everything he purchases is more expensive. 


Resources in the Future 
What resources are available out of which the 
future will be spun? Of course, there are the basic 
metals long associated with food service equipment: 
steel, copper, tin, and nickel, with their alloys of 
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bronze, monel, and stainless steel; or coated forms, 
such as galvanized steel or enameled metals. There 
are the forest products: wood, plywood, cork, fiber- 
boards, and hardwood. The chemical industry has 
also contributed the various types of plastics in 
sheet and board form and the synthetic paint 
finishes. There are glass products used for food 
containers, such as urn jars and bakery ware, for 
shielding and decoration, and for dinnerware. Also, 
fiberglass is now used in many new ways as a tough 
fiber or as insulation. 

Possibly the most exciting resource is energy in 
its many forms. Once limited to wood and coal, 
then followed by oil and gas, there has now been 
added electricity as a heat source in hot plates and 
heating elements, in infra-red form, in radar, or 
through electronic induction. Each heat source has 
aspecialized application. The newest forms of energy 
—nuclear fission and solar heat—have no commercial 
application now, but may become the source of 
energy for making electricity or high pressure hot 
water or steam for conventional use, or they may be 
applied in an entirely different way through radiant 
treatment of foodstuffs to change their natural 
characteristics. 

Another exciting field is in the matter of automatic 
controls of operations formerly requiring human 
attention. The most common in the kitchen is 
the thermostat in oven or in refrigerator to con- 
trol temperatures automatically, and the automatic 
timer which either rings a warning signal or turns 
off an electric circuit. There are now devices which 
store information and then give answers, such as 
collecting information from selective menus, giving 
the total servings of each item needed for a meal, 
the amount of foods required to fulfill the total 
meal demands, and automatic inventory controls. 
One manufacturer is even suggesting applications 
of television combined with an intercommunication 
system as being suitable for a hospital. 

What of the manufacturing and design resources? 
Of course, these include proven products, designs, 
and methods of construction of old-line manufac- 
turers, as well as new ideas introduced, sometimes 
by improvisation, of new manufacturers not having 
patterns for castings or dies for forming products 
in the traditional way. Many suppliers are bidding 
on designs which they did not originate. In large 
measure, the function of design has shifted from 
the manufacturer to the architect and engineer and 
their independent food facilities consultants who 
may have less interest in uniformity of product 
than in meeting the particular needs of a client in a 
specially designed building. 

One of the most promising resources for the future 
of food service equipment lies in the research work 
being done by many groups and individuals. One 
sees the results of more than a million dollars spent 
in research and publicity of new ideas by the Na- 
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tional Sanitation Foundation. Similar efforts are 
going forward in many colleges and laboratories, 
each with a different focal point of interest— 
studies of nutrition and market promotion of dairy, 
meat, or cereal products, to mention examples. 
The food facilities manufacturers are busy, too, 
seeking new ways of preparation and distribution 
of food and equipment; in this they need your co- 
operation. 


Trends of Change in Equipment 


In outline form, here are some of the trends 
which appear evident in the equipment of the future: 

(a) Emphasis on sanitation. 

(b) Continued emphasis on economy of design 
and operation. 

(c) New equipment designed to simplify special 
problems of dietary management, coupled with high- 
pressure selling to induce the acceptance by manage- 
ment of such ideas. 

(d) More accurate controls for equipment, i.e., 
devices which will receive complete instructions 
for a cooking or baking cycle, and follow the process 
through by automatic controls from these directions; 
automation in forms of conveyor systems and other 
step-saving devices. 

(e) Centralization of similar operations to reduce 
food preparation labor and supervisory cost. This 
is most evident in pre-preparation of vegetables 
and meats and in the purchase of bakery goods, 
rather than making them in small quantities. 

(f) More designing by independent consultants 
rather than by manufacturers, especially on projects 
requiring public and competitive bidding. 


The Future in Equipment 


Considering its heritage, present circumstances, 
and resources, what of the future in food facilities 
equipment? This will continue to be an expression 
of your work as dietitians. As you learn better 
management and administration, you will require 
new tools. If you are wise, you will seek first to 
state the function of the equipment you require, 
describing just how it must perform even though 
the ideas may seem fantastic. First, you will have 
experimental answers to your requirements, seldom 
perfect but generally improvements over equipment 
formerly accepted as standard. 

I predict that you will continue to centralize 
more of your work and will demand better means 
of distribution of food to points of service, whether 
such distribution is by bulk container, conveyor 
system, pipe line, or temperature-controlled vehicles. 

I predict that you will find ways to reduce the 
labor needed to produce good food in quantity; that 
sach dietitian will supervise larger groups of workers 
through visual and audible intercommunication 
media; that you will demand more versatile equip- 
ment, portable to be used in places and dictated by 
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your plan of organization and work assignment for taneously.”” The same answer was given in industry 

ach menu; that you will ask for greater worker before management controls were used. 

comfort, for adjustable heights in equipment, for Are you a “do it myself” dietitian, or do you 
mechanical lifting devices, for reduction of load teach and guide your associates until they, too, are 

sizes to less than 25 lb. when lifting must be done proficient? Have you found new ways to do things { 
ler wonken. better, and did you improvise tools or equipment 


for your technique? 


You who work in the hospital, institutional, or K tH hi r 1 id 
; ; was ‘or more than thirty years I have been in close | 
commercial kitchen have opportunities to gather eee Sere 9 i 
or ; a ; contact with the industry which makes the equip- 
information which would be most valuable to the : : eee : : 3 
: . ; ment you use in dietetic work. From this experience, Il 
manufacturer in his efforts to give you what you 


I can assure you that the men and women who 
serve you are anxious to make your work easier 
through better facilities. You have contributed 
many ideas in the past, and I am confident that 
as your profession continues its growth into wider 


need. Have you ever made a record of the number 
of servings of a given food which you get out of a 
certain pan? Do you know how long it takes to do a 
complete operation, whether it be peeling a bushel 


of potatoes or whipping a bowlful ot mashed pota- fields of service, you will uncover new needs for | 
toes? Have you ever analyzed labor costs for, the equipment which neither the manufacturers nor : 
things you prepare? The standard answer is, ‘No, the consultants can now predict. Thus, you will "ts 
it’s too difficult; too many things are done simul- determine the future in equipment. Se 
Sei 
Food and Taxes Over the Ages 
‘Dear Director of Internal Revenue: Enclosed you will find 1,029 raisins due as 
final payment on my income tax.’’ The time—-not today! but approximately 1054 = 

B.C. during the reign of David, Biblical king of Israel. According to historians, In 
raisins represented the major portion of barter used as tax payment in those days. pa 
Food played an important role at tax-collecting time for many centuries. Before th 
David’s time, rules had decreed that payments be made in “transportable”? meats int 

and easily stored foods. ““Transportable”’ more often referred to meat ‘‘on the hoof”’ 
than to cured meats in those days. The use of cattle as money was so wide spread me 
that we have a carry-over in the word ‘“‘pecuniary,” which comes from the Latin (m 


word for cattle. 
' : , efh 
In Caesar’s day, salt was a precious commodity and was used for tax payments. 


In turn, the government passed on bags of it to soldiers as the part of their pay _ 
known as “‘salarium.’’ From this word comes both the tax payer’s and tax collector’s Th 
“salary.” an 

Governments made a habit of paying out the collected edibles and transportables 
rapidly as salary or as rewards for bravery. In Indo-China, soldiers deserving medals ax 
for valor were given treasury orders for as much meat and other food as the immedi- tru 
ate family could use during the soldier’s lifetime. Alexander the Great is known to bee 
have promoted soldiers who brought in new and unusual meats, fruits, or vegetables. gee 

South of our own borders, the Aztecs kept huge bars of crude cacao in the treasury ma 
as monetary reserves. They used cacao beans as currency and for soldiers’ pay and ani 
accepted it for taxes and debts. This ‘“‘money”’ had to be spent or eaten while fresh, tue 
so that there was little successful hoarding by either the payer or collector of taxes. 

Colonial days in this country also saw a variety of foods and crops used for loss 
barter. The Assembly in Virginia declared tobacco as legal tender for tax purposes. Ort 
As a result, that crop soon acquired the status of currency. In addition to debt pay- on 
ments, it was often used to pay the minister’s salary or to pay a shipowner in gos 
advance for the passage of a future wife. Later, Colonial history records that pastors / 
were paid “three hammes and a parrsel of pottattues’’ per month. New England obt 
school teachers received two hams a year as arithmetic tuition. In that same region, atir 
folks often used grains—wheat, corn, rye, and barley-—as ‘‘money.”’ It could be wee 
taken for granted that the tax collector and the store keeper exercised Yankee par 
shrewdness on the quality and amount of the crop accepted as payment. (e) 

Although the peanut was a popular “curiosity crop” in the colonies, there seems dil 
no evidence that it was ever used as “money” in North America. Many years before _ 
this, however, the ancient Peruvians had placed jars of peanuts in graves, suggesting of 
a rating of value comparable to the precious metals. Perhaps the Peruvian tax col- Ss 
lectors were truly “working for peanuts.’’—Contributed by Alice A. Damon, Uni- Inst 
versity of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas. Stat 
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Cooked, Edible Meat in 
Parts of Poultry 


II. Geese' 


BARBARA DESKINS and 
A. R. WINTER, Ph.D. 


School of Home Economics and Department of Poultry 
Science, The Ohio State University, Columbus 


RODUCTION of geese for meat and feathers has 

been practiced for centuries in Europe. 

There was some goose production on farms 
in the corn belt area of the United States in the early 
part of the present century, but the goose industry 
then declined for a number of years. It is now on the 
increase On specialized goose farms. 

Improvements in breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment of geese have resulted in very rapid growth 
(more than a pound per gosling per week), more 
efficient use of feed, and far better egg production 
and hatchability than was possible some years ago. 
Thus the goose is becoming a competitor of broilers 
and turkeys as a source of poultry meat. 

Many consumers believe that goose is not a 
“good buy”? because of fat loss in cooking. This is 
true, especially in case of mature geese that have 
been fattened for market. However, today most 
geese are grown and sold for meat before they reach 
maturity. Young growing geese, like other young 
animals, are not very fat. There is not much in- 
formation available on the dressing and cooking 
losses and per cent edible meat in geese. Snyder and 
Orr (1953) reported 51 per cent edible meat based 
on the ready-to-cook weight of twelve-week-old 
goslings. 

The objectives of this study have been to: (a) 
obtain additional data on the dressing and eviscer- 
ating losses of young geese eight to twenty-four 
weeks old, (b) determine the percentage of cut-up 
parts of the whole carcasses of ready-to-cook geese, 
(c) determine the cooking loss and percentage of 
edible meat of the ready-to-cook carcasses and parts 
of young geese eight to twenty-four weeks old. 

' This study was financed in part by a grant-in-aid to the 
Institute of Nutrition and Food Technology, The Ohio 
State University, by the Poultry and Egg National Board, 
Chieago. Received for publication November 28, 1955. 


Procedure 

Nineteen young geese were used. Five were eight 
to ten weeks old, 7 were ten to twelve weeks old, and 
7 were twenty-four weeks old. 

The birds were packer-dressed by bleeding; 
scalded at 160° F. for 45 seconds; and picked on a 
picking machine and singed. They were weighed 
before and after bleeding and again after singeing in 
order to obtain blood and feather losses. 

The birds were cooled 2 hr. in a tank of cold 
running tap water; drained; and packaged in 
moisture-proof bags. They were frozen at —20°F. 
and held at 0°F. for three to six months. 

The geese were defrosted by removing the bags and 
submerging the birds in a can of cold running tap 
water overnight. They were cut into parts according 
to suggestions of Winter and Malinovsky (1) for 
cutting up a fowl and as shown in Figure 1. The 
parts were wrapped in tared pieces of aluminum 
foil and weighed. They were placed on a rack in a 
pan (Fig. 2) and cooked at 15 Ib. pressure (250°F.) 
for 45 min., except the twenty-four-week-old birds 
which were cooked 1 hr. 





= 


Fig. 1. Ready-to-cook and cut-up goose: (1) ready- 
to-cook goose; (2) breast; (3) wings; (4) back; (5) legs 
and thighs; (6) neck; (7) gizzard; (8) heart; and (9) 
liver. 








Fig. 2. Left, cut-up parts wrapped in foil for cook- 
ing; center, drippings with fat settled at top; right, 
edible meat removed and placed in containers. 


As soon as the autoclave pressure dropped to zero, 
the pieces were removed. The aluminum foil around 
each part was loosened and any retained drippings 
poured into the pan. The foil was closed around the 
parts and they were again weighed to determine 
cooking loss. Prior to calculating the cooking 
loss, the weight of the foil was substracted from the 
total weight before and after cooking. 

The drippings were poured into a graduate cylinder 
and allowed to stand until the fat settled at the top 
(Fig. 2). It was measured and multiplied by its 
specific gravity (0.91) to determine the weight. 
The percentage carcass weight loss as rendered fat 
was calculated. 

The cooked, weighed, and cooled pieces were un- 
wrapped and the meat removed from the bones. The 
bones were weighed and their weight subtracted from 
the raw and cooked weights to determine the per- 
centage of edible meat on the raw and cooked basis. 

Results 

The dressing and eviscerating losses of three groups 
of geese including those studied in this test (Trial 3) 
are summarized in Table 1. The average dressing 
loss ranged from 13 to 14 per cent. The blood ac- 
counted for 6.8 per cent and the feathers for 6.6 
per cent of the loss for the birds in Trial 3. The 
dressing loss of the eight- to ten-week-old geese in 
Trial 3 was 14 per cent, while it was 13 per cent for 
the ten- to twelve- and twenty-four-week-old birds. 
Snyder and Orr (2) reported an average dressing loss 
of 12.6 per cent among goslings varying in weight 
from 9 to 13 lb. and age from eight to nineteen weeks. 

The eviscerating loss based on live weight averaged 
from 27 to 29.6 per cent for the three groups. The 
percentage loss was 33 per cent for the eight- to ten- 
week-old birds in Trial 3, 28 per cent for the ten- to 
twelve-week-old birds and the same for the twenty- 
four-week-old birds. The eviscerating loss, based on 
dressed weight, averaged 19 per cent (22 per cent for 
the youngest and 17 per cent for the oldest birds in 
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TABLE 1 
Dressing and eviscerating losses of geese eight to twenty-four 
weeks old 


AVERAGE EVISCERA- 


TION LOSS 
NUMBER RANGE AVERAGE | 
TRIAL OF IN DRESSING |————__——_ 
| BIRDS WEIGHT LOSS Based on | Based on 
live dressed 
weight weight 
ee  & eo | = 
Trial 1 16 8-13 13 29 
Trial 2 18 7-10 14 27 — 
Trial 3 19 9-12 13 29.6 | 19.0 


TABLE 2 
Percentage distribution of parts of cut-up geese, based on 
eviscerated weight 








| PERCENTAGE OF PARTS IN GEESE 
PART a aameiae = — ao = 

| 8tol10wk. | 10to12wk. | 24 wk. 
Legs and thighs 25.7 21.9 0.5 
Back 20.5 21.3 21:3 
Breast 17.8 23.7 27.3 
Wings | 15.8 16.0 15.4 
Neck | 6.9 6.3 6.0 
Gizzard 8.3 6.3 6.2 
Liver 4.2 3.5 Ze 
Heart 0.7 0.9 0.1 





Trial 3). Snyder and Orr (2) reported an average 
eviscerating loss of 30.9 per cent based on the live 
weight, and 20.9 per cent based on the dressed 
weight. The U. 8. Department of Agriculture (3) re- 
ported an average eviscerating loss of 27.5 per cent, 
based on the live weight. Among the eviscerating 
losses reported by Snyder and Orr (2), the head ac- 
counted for 6.3 per cent and the fat 3.3 per cent, 
based on the dressed weight. 

The percentage distribution of parts of the cut-up 
geese is shown in Table 2. This varied more between 
birds eight to ten and ten to twelve weeks old than 
between ten- to twelve- and twenty-four-week-old 
birds. As the birds became older, the legs and thighs 
constituted a smaller percentage of the carcass while 
the percentage of breast increased. The giblets also 
constituted a smaller percentage of the carcass 
weight as the geese became older. In comparing the 
parts of goslings and broilers of similar ages (4), 
it may be seen that the legs and thighs and breast 
constitute a smaller percentage of the carcass in 
geese as compared with broilers, while the back, 
wings, neck, and giblets constitute a greater per- 
centage. 

The cooking loss and percentage of edible meat of 
the cut-up parts of geese are summarized in Table 3. 
The cooking loss of the carcass, exclusive of giblets 
and neck, was 33 per cent for the eight- to ten-week 
old birds, 33 per cent for the ten- to twelve-week-old 
birds, and 38 per cent for the twenty-four-week-old 
birds. Fat constituted a higher percentage of the 
cooking loss as the geese became older. It amounted 
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TABLE 3 
Cooking loss and percentage edible meat of the cut-up parts 
of geese, based on the raw weight of the parts 


PART COOKING LOSS | EDIBLE MEAT 
Breast 39.3 47.7 
Legs and thighs 34.0 47.4 
Wings 26.0 36.7 
Back 38.3 32.8 
Total carcass, except giblets 
and neck 35.4 41.4 


to 2.8 per cent in the youngest geese, 7.7 per cent in 
the ten- to twelve-week-old birds, and 9.4 per cent in 
those twenty-four weeks old. Snyder and Orr (2) 
obtained an average cooking loss of 35 per cent for 
geese eight to nineteen weeks old. Tadle et al. 
(4) obtained 22 per cent cooking loss for broilers 
using the same techniques and calculations as used 
in these studies on geese. The fat loss in cooking the 
broilers was only 0.9 per cent while it varied from 
2.8 to 9.5 per cent in the geese. 

The per cent edible meat is shown in Table 3. It 
amounted to 39 per cent of the eviscerated weight, 
exclusive of giblets and neck in the eight- to ten- 
week-old geese, 42 per cent in the ten- to twelve- 
week-old birds, and also 42 per cent in the twenty- 
four-week-old birds. Snyder and Orr (2) obtained a 
range in percentage edible meat from 44.8 in nine- 
teen-week-old geese to 51.1 in twelve-week-old 
geese. This is a considerably higher percentage than 
obtained in this study. Snyder and Orr may have 
included the giblets and fat in their calculations while 
we did not. Tadle et al. (4) reported 51.4 per cent 
edible meat in broilers, using the same techniques 
and calculations used in these studies with geese. 

The cooked goose carcasses, exclusive of giblets 
and necks, contained 64 per cent edible meat and 36 
per cent bone. Snyder and Orr (2) obtained 68 
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per cent and Tadle et al. (4) 69 per cent edible meat 
in the cooked carcasses of broilers, using the same 
techniques and calculations as used in these studies. 


Summary 


The dressing loss for fifty-two, 7- to 13-lb. live 
weight geese, eight to twenty-four weeks old aver- 
aged 13.3 per cent. The loss was about equally dis- 
tributed between blood and feathers. The eviscer- 
ation loss, based on live weight of the geese, averaged 
28.5 per cent. 

The percentage of cut-up parts of eviscerated ten- 
to twelve-week-old geese were: breast, 23.7; legs 
and thighs, 21.9; back, 21.3; wings, 16.0; neck, 
6.3; gizzard, 6.3; liver, 3.5; and heart, 0.9. 

The cooking loss of the goose carcasses, exclusive 
of giblets and neck, averaged 35 per cent. It was 33 
per cent in eight- to twelve-week-old geese and 38 
per cent in twenty-four-week-old birds. Fat con- 
stituted about 3 per cent of the loss in eight- to 
ten-week-old geese, 8 per cent in ten- to twelve-week- 
old geese, and 9 per cent in the twenty-four-week-old- 
birds. 

The percentage edible meat, based on the raw 
carcass weight exclusive of giblets and neck, was 39 
per cent in the eight- to ten-week-old geese and 42 
per cent in those ten to twelve and twenty-four 
weeks old. 
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British, Australian, and United States Standard Measures 


Did you know that basic measures in Great Britain, Australia, and the United States 
were different? Here are the standards of the three countries: 


Great Britain 


Pint 20 Imperial fluid oz.* 
Cup 1¢ Imperial pt. 

10 fl. oz. 
Tablespoon 2¢ fl. oz. 

3 tsp. 


5 fl. drams 
564 fl. oz. 
1g Tbsp. 


Teaspoon 


14 Tbsp. 


Australia United States 

20 Imperial fluid oz. 16 U.S. fluid oz.* 
2¢ Imperial pt. 1g US. pt. 

8 fl. oz. 8 fl. oz. 

Lé6 fl. o2 Lg fl. oz. 

4 tsp. 3 tsp. 

4 fl. drams 4 fl. drams 

é fl. oz. lé fl. oz. 


1g Tbsp. 
1 fl. dram 


* Imperial fluid oz. 28.4 ml.; U.S. fluid oz. 29.6 ml. This difference is so small that for 
practical cookery purposes it can usually be ignored. 


If occasion arises for the translation of an Australian or British recipe for use in the U.S., 
it will be noted that adjustments in quantities may be in order, i.e., quantities given in pints 
will need to be increased by 25 per cent, since 5 U.S. pt. are needed to equal 4 Imperial pt. 
Cup and tablespoon measurements, may also need to be altered.—From Food and Nutrition 


Notes and Reviews (Australia) 12: 68, 1956. 


Why are some people less well fed than might be 


wished? Is one possible reason that the homemaker does 


not know what constitutes an adequate diet? This paper 


describes a study of homemakers in two cities of Upstate 


New York 


What the Homemaker Knows 


about Nutrition 


i Description of Studies in Rochester and Sy racuse, New York' 


CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG, Ph.D., KATHLEEN 
BERRESFORD, and BETTY GREER 
WALDNER? 


School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


HY ARE some people less well fed than 

might be wished? In poor economic times, 

insufficient income is the explanation most 
often offered. Over the past eight years nutritional 
status and dietary studies in New York State (1-5) 
have shown that, although the populations studied 
were in general well-nourished, exceptions appeared 
in individual families and individuals within families 
who were not as well fed as might be desired. 
Dietary weaknesses in relation to Recommended 
Dietary Allowances (6) were greatest with respect to 
calcium, ascorbic acid, and vitamin A value. Also, 
ascorbic acid and vitamin A were suboptimal in the 
micro-chemical study of nutrient levels in the blood. 
Roughly 10 to 20 per cent of the individuals studied 
had blood serum levels of ascorbic acid less than 
0.6 mg. per 100 ml. A level somewhat lower than 
this does not suggest deficiency but may indicate 
decreased reserves. A similar proportion of indi- 
viduals had vitamin A levels in the blood serum 
below 30 meg. per 100 ml. No similar blood method 
for use in surveys was available for calcium. Under 
the economic circumstances of the past ten years, 
the dietary and nutritional weaknesses were not 
found to be related to income (7). This was also 
true for a group of older workers studied in 1953 (8). 

‘This research was supported in part by an appropria- 
tion from the State of New York through the State Uni- 
versity. Received for publication September 15, 1955. 

2? The authors wish to express their appreciation to all of 
the homemakers and the agencies whose cooperation made 
this study possible, and especially to Professor P. J. 
McCarthy of the Statistics Center, Cornell University, for 
the selection of the sample. 





What, then, accounts for these lower-than- 
desirable dietary intakes? Is one possible explanation 
related to the homemaker’s knowledge of what 
constitutes an adequate diet? Since the Groton 
survey (1) indicated that over half of the home- 
makers reported never having had instruction of 
any kind in this area, the authors undertook a study 
of the nutritional knowledge and practices of home- 
makers in two Upstate New York cities, Rochester 
and Syracuse. 

A similar study in July 1947, of 400 homemakers 
in the metropolitan area of Richmond, Virginia, 
was reported by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agriculture (9). More 
recently (1951), the Virginia Agricultural Extension 
Service has reported (10) a study of nutrition 
information and food production and conservation 
practices of rural homemakers in Appomattox 
County, Virginia. As part of a large community 
organization study in four small rural areas in New 
York State, Abell (11) obtained considerable data in 
1948-49 on the homemaker’s knowledge and _prae- 
tices in regard to food and nutrition. 

The present study is the first reported for northern 
urban communities. It was designed to be descriptive 
with regard to the following information: 

(a) The homemaker’s knowledge of food and 
nutrition as applied to feeding her family; (b) the 
relationship between her nutritional knowledge and 
actual practices in feeding her family; (c¢) the 
problems of these urban homemakers in planning, 
buying, or preparing food for their families and some 
of the possible means for helping with the problems; 
(d) the sources from which the homemaker believed 
she received her nutritional information; and (e) 
certain habits with regard to shopping, meal plan- 
ning, food expenditure, and eating. The information 
obtained has proved of considerable interest to 
nutritional educators, including public — health 
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re 
loes TABLE | TABLE 2 
iper Disposition of sample Educational attainment of homemakers 
rate - me SS 
ROCHESTER SYRACUSE PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 
DISPOSITION Mishary Niles P EDUCATIONAL LEVEL Baekaitis Senin 
of Per cent of Per cent a ew 
dwellings dwellings Sample | Census* | Sample | Census* 
Interviews completed 331 62.3 315 63.4 Kighth grade or less ag 33.0 43.2 22.6 37.8 
Interviews refused 76 14.3 58 11.7 High school, 0 to 3 years 29.6 19.8 18.7 | 18.9 
Single-person dwellings 62 18:7 54 10.9 High school graduate 24.8| 23.5| 40.3] 26.7 
“Not at home”’ 62 6. 70 14.0 Some college 6.9 5.4 9.5 ‘aca 
- College graduate 3.9 4.9 7.6 ean 
Total sample 531 100.0 | 497 100.0 No answer 1.8 3.2 1.3 2.2 
— a 7 a Median school years 10.0 9.8! 12.0 10.8 
workers, extension personnel, teachers and school * 1950 Census, females 25 years and over (14). 
lunch managers, nutritionists, and dietitians. It TABLE 3 
will be presented in a series of reports related to a ; 3 ne : 
the individual objectives. This paper describes the — 2s coer ar Senn — 2 
study, the methods used, and the adequacy of the PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 
a _ wormommmaren | ___‘Mechester | Symes 
vhat Methods | Young | Middle! Old | Young | Middle | Old 
oton The study was conducted simultaneously in both 8th grade or less | 12 | 38 | 67 8 | 23 | 58 
pme- tochester and Syracuse, New York, during October Some high school | 36 | 32 13 18 | 28 6 
nh of and early November, 1953. Data were gathered by High school grad- 
tudy means of personal interviews between a_ trained ae eee 5 2 e)/a|\ 
pme- interviewer and the homemaker. A homemaker was VI cinta Piclcabigitedik aes 
ester defined as the person responsible for the planning in Syracuse, 11.7 per cent. Single-person dwellings 
of food for the family. A pre-tested, open-end type and “not at homes” accounted for the remainder of 
ikers of questionnaire consisting of ninety-six questions the sample. Percentages in each category were 
Ina, was used. Interviews lasted, on the average, 1 hr. remarkably similar in both cities. 
Kco- Answers were recorded as nearly as possible in the The most frequent reasons for refusal were “not 
More respondent’s own words. interested”’ or ‘‘too busy,” but also included were 
ae a serious illness in the families, recent deaths, inability 
— ee to speak English, apparent mental incompetency, 
UOn Sample blocks were selected with probability and refusal to answer the door. 
ULL Ox proportionate to size by use of the 1950 U.S. Census aa we ae 
nity of Housing Block Statistics (12, 13) to give a repre- Description and Validation <f Sample 
New sentative cross section of homemakers within the Adequacy of the samples for representation of the 
tain city limits of Rochester and Syracuse. All dwelling homemakers in the two cities was judged by com- 
prac- units within each sample block were pre-listed by parisons with data for “urban place’ Rochester and 
interviewers in systematic order. A dwelling unit was Syracuse as revealed in the 1950 Census (14). 
‘hern defined as a room or group of rooms with kitchen : 
ptive facilities forming separate living quarters and which Age of Homemakers 
might be occupied by one family or only unrelated Homemakers were divided into three groups ac- 
and persons. Institutional units were not included. cording to age as estimated by the interviewer: 
) the Block listings were returned to the central office “voung,’’ under 40 years of age; ‘‘middle-age,’’ 40 to 
» and where units to be interviewed were selected, ac- 60 years; and ‘“‘old,” those over 60. In both cities, 
the cording to a scheduled sampling interval starting approximately half fell in the “young” group, one- 
ning, with a randomly selected number. No single-person third in the ‘“‘middle-age’’ group, and one-fifth in 
some dwellings were included in completed interviews. the ‘‘old” category. 
lems: Before a unit was listed in the “not at home” : ; : : 
saan category, three calls were made, at least one of Educational Attainment of Homemaker 
1 (e) which was in the evening. Table 2 presents a comparison of the level of 
plan- Piapetatinn Chiiaina formal educational attainment of the homemakers 
ation in the samples and in the respective censuses. As 
st to _ Completed interviews in Rochester numbered 331; was true in the Census, the homemakers in Syracuse 
ealth In Syracuse, 315, or approximately 63 per cent of had more years of formal education than those in 


the sample in each city (Table 1). In Rochester, 
interviews were refused in 14.3 per cent of the units, 





tochester. The Rochester sample differed from the 
Census in that about 10 per cent more homemakers 
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had some high school education. However, the 
35.6 per cent who were high school graduates or 
more was close to the 33.8 per cent which the Census 
revealed. In the Syracuse sample, about 15 per cent 
more of the homemakers were high school graduates 
than was true for the population as revealed by the 
Census. 


Relation Between Age and Educational Attainment 


A strong relationship existed between age and 
educational attainment of the homemaker (Table 3). 
A much higher percentage of the young homemakers 
had completed high school or more than was true for 
the middle-age group, who in turn had a higher level 
of formal education than did the old homemakers. 
This proved to be an important relationship in terms 
of the data to be presented in subsequent reports. 


Income Level 


In both cities, a lower percentage of families in 
the sample appeared in the lower income brackets 
than was true for the population as revealed by the 
Census (Table 4). The median income was also 
higher. However, two facts should be borne in mind: 
first, that the general income level was lower in 1949 
than in 1953; second, that in 20 per cent of the 


TABLE 4 


Income level of the family 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES 


INCOME LEVEL Rochester 


Syracuse 


Sample Census* Sample Census* 
Less than $2000 5.1 16.1 | 1.8 17.5 
$2000-2499 2.4 7.4 2.9 8.3 
$2500-2999 1.5 9.4 8.6 10.0 
$3000-3499 8.2 12.7 SS 11.8 
$3500-3999 10.3 9.4 Hi 8.9 
$4000-4499 11.8 8.5 10.2 8.1 
$4500-4999 11.2 6.1 9.1 6.1 
$5000-5999 10.3 10.0 11.4 9.4 
$6000-6999 10.0 5.5 6.7 1.8 
$7000-9999 1.8 5.6 4.4 5.8 
$10,000 and over 0.9 2.8 | Sin 3.1 
Unknown 20.2 6.5 | 19.3 6.2 


Median income $4000-4499 $3561 |$4000-4499 $3471 


* 1949 urban place income for families. 


Ti 


homemakers’ education to family income 


Relation of 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF HOMEMAKER 


Under $3500 | $3500-4999 





8th grade or less 44 22 
Some high school 44 32 
High school graduate or more 12 15 
Unknown l 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


Rochester 





’ 
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M 
families in each sample, data on income could not 
be obtained. 
Table 5 gives the relationship between income 
level of the family and the educational level of the 
homemaker. It will be noted that the two were 
strongly related; in general, at higher income levels, 
a higher percentage of homemakers were in the upper C 
educational brackets. In Rochester, the largest 4 
proportion of the sample for whom income was un- I 
known was at the lower educational level. The W 
reverse was true in Syracuse. One might assume Pi 
then that the unknown group would probably have M 
lowered the income level of the sample in Rochester Re 
and have raised it in Syracuse. U1 
M 
Occupation of Male Head of Household N 
The occupational categories used in the study 
were not the same as those of the Census. However, 
a fairly good comparison may be made. The “re- 
tired” and “unemployed” groups of our sample 
probably constitute the ‘‘unemployed”’ Census cate- 
gory (Table 6). ei 
In the major occupational categories, there was in 
remarkably good agreement between our sample ve 
and the Census in both cities. There was a smaller Of 
percentage of ‘‘unskilled workers” in the sample in in 
both cities, but also a smaller percentage of the Ce 
“manager; proprietor” category. bv 
Residential History of Homemalers pe 
The percentage of foreign-born homemakers in our ” 
samples was compared with the percentage of female 
foreign-born whites as given in the Census. In Roches- th 
ter, 16.0 per cent in the sample were so classified as " 
compared with 14.1 per cent in the Census; in Syra- 
cuse, 11.1 per cent as compared with 10.2 per cent. fe 
Slightly more of the husbands were foreign-born than oe 
the homemakers. Italy and Greece contributed the rel 
greatest number of foreign-born in both cities, fol- “é 
lowed by Russia and Hungary. * 
Sixty per cent of the Syracuse homemakers had = 
lived in that city over twenty years; 75 per cent over - 
ten years; only 2 per cent less than a year. In Roch- - 
ester, 75 per cent of the homemakers had lived there ies 
over twenty years; 83 per cent over ten years, and 
only 2 per cent less than one year. i 
-_ of 
ABLE 5 Ro 
in 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 


Syracuse 





$5000 and 


, : a = 5000 anc o 
Unknown | Under $3500 | $3500-4999 $5000 and Unknown 





| over over 

| 15 63 35 21 9 28 

| 13 22 20 20 12 

| 54 21 13 57 70 59 
3 3 2 1 | 
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TABLE 6 


Occupation of head of household 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 


XCUPATIONAL GROUP Rochester 


Syracuse 
Sample} Census Sample | Census 


33 | 1.91 5.7 


Unskilled worker 1.9 

Semi-skilled, operative 30.5 | 31.5* | 22.9 | 27.8* 
Skilled 27.2 | 23.2¢ | 24.4 | 20.0f 
White collar 13.3 | 14.6f 15.6 | 17.3} 
Professional 7.8 8.7 12.4 10.2 
Manager, proprietor 16| 9.5 5.4 | 11.9 
Retired 1.6 6.3 | - 
Unemployed 0.6) 6.1 1.3] 6.5 
Man not head of household 1.9 OR) x 
No answer 4.6 13 0.3 0.6 





* Operatives; service; household workers. 


+ Craftsmen, foreman, and so on. 
t Clerical and sales workers 


Population per Household 


The average population per household in both 
cities was slightly higher than the Census figures: 
in Rochester, 3.8 persons compared to a Census 
value of 3.2; in Syracuse, 3.7 in contrast to 3.2. 
Of course, it should be remembered that our samples 
included no single person households, whereas the 
Census did. Differences may well be accounted for 
by this factor. 

In the sample from both cities, approximately 40 
per cent of the homes were without children; 20 
per cent had one child; 20 per cent two; and the 
remaining 10 per cent was divided largely between 
three- and four-children households. There were a 
few households with up to nine children. 

Other papers in this series will cover: (a) the 
homemaker’s knowledge of nutrition; (b) the home- 
maker’s practices in feeding her family and their 
relationship to her nutritional knowledge; and (c) 
food problems of the homemaker, her shopping 
habits and sources of information. The descriptive 
material will be related to the age, educational 
attainment of the homemaker, the family income, 
and to whether the homemaker has ever studied 
about what to feed her family. 

Summary 

A study of the nutritional knowledge and practices 
of representative cross sections of homemakers in 
tochester and Syracuse, New York, was undertaken 
in the fall of 1953. The plan of the study and the 
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»« 


characteristics of the sample of 331 Rochester and 
315 Syracuse households are described. 


(1) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 


(14) 
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Grocery Shopping in the Future 


“Two Ib. sirloin, atomically radiated, please,” the housewife may ask her butcher in the 


future. 


“To you want it dehydrofroze or the plain infra-red prepared?’’ he might answer, accord- 
ing to Frank M. Atchley, agricultural consultant, Grocery Manufacturers Association of 
America, who spoke before the eighth annual convention of the National Farm Home Editors 


recently. 


Mr. Atchley also predicted that we may in the future eat frozen fruit treated with liquid 


nitrogen. 


From Food Field Reporter, November 14, 1955, page 88. 
4 ( 









This survey of homemakers indicates that only about 
a quarter have even a fair understanding of nutrition re- 
lated to feeding their families. The greatest need for more 
nutritional knowledge by homemakers is in regard to: as- 
corbic-acid-rich and carotene-rich fruits and vegetables; 
the adult need for milk; and the nutritional value of 
breads and cereals, and of butter and fortified margarine. 


Mi 
Po 
What the Homemaker Knows ‘ 
Br 
bout Nutriti ‘ 
about Nutrition | 
Bu 
I 
II. Level of Nutritional Knowledge’ Ci 
( 
gr 
mi 
ea 
CHARLOTTE M. YOUNG, Ph.D., BETTY Method pe 
GREER : WALDNER, and KATHLEEN General methodology and details of sampling have it. 
BERRESFORD hades sition ceaseless 6a of 5 es ae . 
een given elsewhere (4). In brief, on the basis of 
. Bes 5 te. eee Census block statistics, representative cross sections me 
School of Nutrition, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York . . bc ” . 
of households in ‘‘urban place” Rochester and ve 
Syracuse were drawn. The Rochester sample mé 
VER the past twenty years particularly, included 331 households (and homemakers); the ab: 
there has been an intense interest in the Syracuse, 315. An  open-end-question type of ha 
science of nutrition and in the application questionnaire composed of ninety-six items was ne 
of its findings to the better nutriture of mankind. completed by means of personal interviews between me 
This application ultimately comes by the avenue of the homemaker and a trained interviewer. The the 
the family meals. The person who, to a large extent, average length of interview was | hr. ab 
controls what goes into these meals is the home- Questions used as a basis for ascertaining nu- 
maker. What does she know about food and nutrition tritional knowledge were related to: ma 
as related to feeding her family? How much has she (a) What should be included in meals for the nu 
absorbed of the information with which she has been family each day and why? me 
bombarded through various channels? These ques- (b) What did the term ‘‘balanced diet’? mean to oth 
tions surely must concern nutritional educators, be the homemaker? wit 
they public health workers, teachers, extension (¢) Did the homemaker know what is meant by col 
workers, school lunch managers, or dietitians. To the term “Basic 7”; could she name any of the hor 
find answers, a study was undertaken in the fall of groups? ( 
1953 in two Upstate New York urban communities, (d) Did the homemaker serve any “‘good for you” kn 
Rochester and Syracuse, of the nutritional knowledge foods, “child” foods, or ‘“husband”’ foods—and why ne¢ 
and practices of representative homemakers. was each ‘‘good for you’’ or “necessary for the rea 
The present report is devoted to: (a) what the child,” and so on? asc 
homemaker knows about food and nutrition as (e) How often did the homemaker think certain rie! 
applied to feeding her family and (b) to the relation basie foods should be used? bu 
of her nutritional knowledge to certain  socio- (f) How much knowledge did the homemaker adi 
economic factors, namely her age, formal education, have of foods of similar food value which could Ne 
previous study of what to feed her family, and the be used in place of certain basic foods? . 810 
family income. Comparison will also be made with Answers - these See ere tabulated im ae 
the findings from previous studies in urban and rural relation to certain identification data. ie 
Virginia (1, 2) and in rural New York State (3). What Should Be Included in Family Meals? gro 
1 This research was supported in part by an appropria , Replies to the question of what should be included 
tion from the State of New York through the State Univer- in the family meals each day were tabulated ac- 
sity. Received for publication September 15, 1955. cording to the mention of each of seven basic food ' 
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TABLE 1 


What should be included in family meals? 
PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 


FOOD GROUP Mention Correct reason 


Rochester! Syracuse | Rochester Syracuse 


Meat, fish, poultry 97 96 36 50 
Potato, other fruits 

and vegetables 96 95 34 46 
Milk, cheese, ice cream 68 58 31 32 
Bread, flour, cereals 55 52 16 19 
Leafy, green or yellow 

vegetables 13 17 7 10 
Butter or fortified 

margarine 12 13 } 1 


Citrus fruit, tomatoes, 
cabbage y 9 3 6 


groups. Table 1 records the percentage of home- 
makers in the sample from each city who mentioned 
each food group as needing to be included and the 
percentage who gave a correct reason for including 
it. 

Conventional food pattern items, such as meat or 
meat substitutes and potatoes or other fruits and 
vegetables, were mentioned by practically all home- 
makers in both cities; milk and milk products by 
about two-thirds; bread and cereals by slightly over 
half. Foods where some knowledge of nutrition was 
necessary to realize they should be included in 
meals, such as leafy, green and yellow vegetables or 
the ascorbic-acid-rich fruits were mentioned by only 
about 15 or 10 per cent, respectively. 

At best, only one-third to one-half of the home- 
makers could give an adequate reason related to 
nutrition for including any of the food groups 
mentioned. Reasons for the meat and potatoes-or- 
other-fruits-and-vegetable groups were best known, 
with milk products a close third. Of the foods less 
commonly mentioned, an even lower percentage of 
homemakers knew any reason for serving them. 

Obviously, the greatest need for more nutritional 
knowledge by homemakers, both in terms of the 
need to serve certain foods and in understanding the 
reason for inclusion, is in the following areas: the 
ascorbic-acid-rich fruits and vegetables, the carotene- 
rich fruits and vegetables, bread and cereals and 
butter or fortified margarine, and use of milk by 
adults. A much higher percentage of Abell’s (3) rural 
New York State homemakers mentioned the inclu- 
sion of these groups than was true for this urban 
sample. The greater knowledge of the rural group 
was also evidenced by the percentage of homemakers 
who mentioned various numbers of the seven basic 
groups (Table 2). 


Assessment of Nutritional Knowledge 


A general assessment of the level of nutritional 
knowledge of the homemaker was based on the 
number of food groups for which she could give a 
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TABLE 2 


Food groups mentioned to be included in meals 


PERCENTAGE OF 
HOMEMAKERS 


PERCENTAGE OF HOME- 
NUMBER OF FOOD MAKERS IN ABELL STUDY (3) 


GROUPS MENTIONED 


Rochester Syracuse Rural 1 Rural 2 
Seven 0 0.6 17.0 8.4 
Six 3.0 2.2 20.0 20.4 
Five 13.8 11.4 21.3 21.3 
Four 32.6 32.1 24.7 26.8 
Three 32.0 30.5 9.5 15.4 
Two 18.3 21.9 a3 eat 
One 0.3 1.3 0.4 = 

TABLE 3 


Levels of homemakers’ nutritional knowledge 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 
LEVEL NUTRITIONAL KNOWLEDGE 


Rochester 


Syracuse 
None or erroneous 19 34 
some 32 36 
“Minimal”’ 19 30 


nutritionally correct reason for including in the 
family’s meals. The correct reason was considered 
in terms of either a function or a nutrient for which 
the food group is known. Homemakers who gave a 
correct reason for three or more of the basic groups 
were said to have a ‘“‘minimal”’ knowledge; those who 
gave a reason for one or two of the groups were 
designated as having “some” knowledge. The 
remainder who gave either no reason, entirely 
erroneous ones, or non-nutritional, non-specific 
answers were Classified as ‘none or erroneous.” 
Twenty to 30 per cent of the homemakers gave 
evidence of planning their meals on the basis of some 
real knowledge of the rudiments of nutrition (Table 
3), but for one-third to one-half, there was no 
evidence of any nutritional knowledge. Since the 
criterion used in defining adequacy of knowledge 
in the Virginia studies was somewhat different, 
direct comparisons cannot be made here. However, 
69 per cent of the rural (2) and 50 per cent of the 
urban Virginia homemakers (1) were classified as 
having little or no information on nutrition. 


What Does a Balanced Diet Mean? 


Approximately one-fourth of the homemakers 
defined a ‘“‘balanced diet” in terms which showed 
that the phrase had an “educated’’ meaning to 
them, i.e. they gave a nutritionally meaningful and 
adequate definition, such as: “‘that balance of food 
which the body needs”; “foods that include every- 
thing we need in the right proportions’; ‘‘eating a 
variety of food so the body gets its essential needs’; 
or they named a combination of foods or nutrients 
which would represent a balanced diet. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the homemakers (19 per cent 
in Rochester; 26 per cent in Syracuse) had neither 
heard of the term “balanced diet”? nor made an 
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TABLE 4 


Homemakers’ knowledge of correct substitute for basic food 


| 
| PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 


WITH KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD SUBSTITUTES 
BASIC FOODS } 





Rochester Syracuse 
Milk 35 4-4 
Meat, fish, or poultry 61 63 
Citrus fruits 28 35 


TABLE 5 


Ages of homemakers with ‘minimal’? nutritional knowledge 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS WITH 


AGE GROUP MINIMAL KNOWLEDGE 
AGE GRO 


Rochester 





Syracuse 
Young 28 4 
Middle-aged 15 25 
Old 8 8 
Total of sample 19 30 


attempt to define it. The other half had erroneous 
or non-specific conceptions, such as ‘“‘not eating too 
much” or ‘‘three meals a day.”’ 

Two-thirds to three-fourths of the homemakers 
said they had never heard of the “Basic 7.”’ Only 10 
to 20 per cent had heard of it and were able to name 
any of its food groups. The remaining homemakers 
who said they had heard of the Basic 7 either could 
not name any of the groups or responded by naming 
nutrients and hence were not really familiar with 
the scheme. 


**Person’’ Foods 


In response to questions concerning whether home- 
makers served any foods just because they were 
“good for you,” about 40 per cent (Rochester, 44; 
Syracuse, 37) answered ‘“‘yes.’”’ Of these, 42 to 47 per 
cent could give correct reasons for doing so. (This 
would represent correct knowledge on the part of 
about 20 per cent of the total sample.) The foods 
most commonly served as ‘‘good for you”’ were over- 
whelmingly vegetables. These were named by 25 to 
30 per cent of the homemakers. About 10 per cent 
mentioned organ meats; 5 to 7 per cent, milk; 5 per 
cent, fruits; and 4 to 5 per cent, meat and eggs. 

Twenty-nine per cent of the Syracuse homemakers 
and 40 per cent of those in the Rochester sample said 
they served some food “‘just because of the children.” 
Of these, 23 to 27 per cent could give a nutritionally 
correct reason for doing so. Here, as in other parts 
of the study, there was ample evidence that milk is 
served by a substantial number of homemakers as a 
child’s food only. Twenty-five per cent served milk 
“just because of the children’; vegetables were next 
on the list, being named by 13 per cent; cereals, by 
8 per cent; and then fruit, meat, eggs, and organ 
meats by very small percentages. 

The question of foods served “just because of your 
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TABLE 6 
Education of homemakers with “minimal” nutritional 
knowledge 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 


WITH MINIMAL KNOWLEDGE 
EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Rochester Syracuse 
Sth grade or less 10 1] 
Some high school 19 25 
High school graduate or more 28 39 





husband” had less nutritional significance. One- 
third said they did serve such foods; by far the 
greatest percentage (20) mentioned meat, fish, 
poultry, or eggs; small percentages (3 to 5) mentioned 
potatoes, desserts, breads or cereals, and cheese. 


Possible Substitutes for Basic Foods 


Nutritional knowledge also was examined by 
determining whether a homemaker could name 
foods with some of the same food values to substitute 
for basic foods (Table 4). 

About one-third knew possible substitutes for 
citrus fruits; slightly more named partial substitutes 
for milk; and about two-thirds knew meat, fish, or 
poultry substitutes. It is interesting that these food 
groups, by this measure of knowledge, maintain the 
same relative position with respect to each other in 
the adequacy of the homemaker’s knowledge. 


Other Measures of Knowledge 


Other questions asked to determine the home- 
maker’s knowledge proved less enlightening. One 
series of questions related to how often certain basic 
foods should be served to the family; often the 
homemaker responded in the most obvious terms— 
once a day. About 85 per cent answered thus for 
meat, fish, and poultry, with an additional 7 per 
cent suggesting twice a day. A similar percentage 
said citrus fruits should be served once a day, though 
about 15 per cent felt less often was sufficient. Most 
homemakers (75 to 80 per cent) felt children needed 
4 cups milk per day; with 85 to 90 per cent indicating 
3 or 4 cups. In Rochester, a higher percentage of 
homemakers thought adults needed milk and in 
larger quantities than was true in Syracuse, where 11 
per cent felt that adults need no milk; 12 per cent 
said only 1 cup; and 57 per cent, 2 cups. 

It appeared that the nutritional value of cereals 
and breadstuffs may not yet have occupied the 
attention of homemakers to any appreciable degree. 
They responded to the question of whether there 
Was any special reason to use bread every day almost 
entirely in non-nutritional terms, such as ‘‘habit,” 
“filling,” “‘to make sandwiches.’’ Only 10 per cent 
replied in any way related to nutrition or food value 
and then usually in very non-specific terms. The 
same was true for the use of butter or fortified 
margarine, though about one-fourth did say it 
contained fat. Only 3 to 5 per cent mentioned the 
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TABLE 7 
Knowledge of correct substitutes and educational 
attainment 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS WITH KNOWLEDGE OF 
FOOD SUBSTITUTES 





EDUCATIONAL Syracuse 

















Rochester 
LEVEL SS etal eae tad 
Meat, | Meat, | ay. 
Milk | fish, ‘a | | Milk | fish,’ | — 
| poultry | a poultry} ‘™ 
7 a ec Be rae Pe 
Sth grade or less | 25 = 2 32 44 17 
Some high school | 36 | 62 | 42 63 | 34 
High school grad- | | | 
uate or more | 483 oO), @) Oi 1 | @ 





vitamin A content. When asked what green or 
yellow vegetables the homemaker used, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent responded in terms of true leafy, 
green or yellow vegetables. However, about 65 per 
cent included lettuce, 25 per cent corn, 28 per cent 
wax beans, and 10 to 15 per cent cauliflower and 
turnips as members of this food group. 


Age, Education, and Nutritional Knowledge 


The first factor related to the apparent nutritional 
knowledge of the homemaker was her age level. By 
every means used to estimate her knowledge of 
nutrition, in both Rochester and Syracuse, it was 
found that the young homemaker knew considerably 
more than the middle-aged homemaker, who, in 
turn knew considerably more than the old home- 
maker. Table 5 gives the percentage of homemakers 
at each age level who were assessed as having 
“minimal”? knowledge of nutrition. 

To examine the relationship between educational 
attainment and nutritional knowledge, homemakers 
in each city were divided into three general groups: 
those who completed eight grades or less; those 
with some high school; and those whose schooling 
extended to at least high school graduation. The 
level of formal education and the nutritional 
knowledge were definitely and directly related, 
regardless of which of the measures of knowledge 
was used (Tables 6, 7). The higher the educational 
pooeaanall the greater was the percentage of home- 
makers: (a) with a “minimal” knowledge of nutri- 
tion; (b) with a satisfactory reason for the inclusion 
of any food group; or (c) who could name a possible 
nutritional substitute for certain foods. 

In an earlier report (4), a strong relationship was 
demonstrated between the age and the educational 
level of the homemaker. This led the authors to 
believe that educational level was the important 
factor related to nutritional knowledge and that the 
age relationship merely reflects the influence of 
higher educational level. 


Income and Nutritional Knowledge 


We found no consistent pattern in the relationship 
between family income and nutritional knowledge. 
The percentage of homemakers with ‘minimal’’ 
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TABLE 8 


Income and knowledge of nutrition 
PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 
INCOME LEVEL | 








Rochester Syracuse 
“Minimal” Knowledge of Nutrition 
Under $3500 16 17 - 
$3500-4999 25 42 
$5000 and over 20 37 
Unknown 10 16 





Satisfactory y Del ‘finition a> ‘Bi iulaneed Diet’’ 


Under $3500 16 








99) 
$3500-4999 26 25 
$5000 and over 21 27 
Unknown 23 26 
knowledge of nutrition or with a satisfactory 


definition of a “balanced diet’? did not increase 
consistently with higher income (Table 8) 

Greatest differences were found in the extremes 
of income, for example, under $2500 and over $7000, 
with a higher percentage of homemakers in the 
highest income bracket in general having the 
greatest knowledge of nutrition. However, even for 
the extremes, the pattern of greatest knowledge at 
the highest income level was not consistent for all 
measures of knowledge. 

In both cities a strong relationship existing 
between family income and educational level of the 
homemaker was shown earlier (4). In the lower 
income brackets, there was definitely a higher 
percentage of homemakers with an eighth grade 
education or less in contrast to a greater percentage 
of homemakers with incomes of $5000 or more who 
were at least high school graduates. This picture 
Was even more marked in the extreme income 
groups (only 4 per cent were high school graduates 
at an income under $2500, 69 per cent, at incomes 
over $7000). Hence any apparent relationship with 
nutritional knowledge is more probably the indirect 
result of educational influences. 

Furthermore, when income and_ educational 
influences are segregated by two-way tabulation for 
any given measure of nutritional knowledge, educa- 
tion is shown to be the important factor. The effect 
of increased income within a given educational level 
is, in general, of a lesser magnitude and less consistent 
(Table 9). 

Effect of Having Studied Foods 

The authors were interested in whether the 
homemaker, in her estimation, felt she had ever 
“studied about what to eat”? and where she had done 
such a study. Thirty-five to 40 per cent reported 
having studied. Formal schooling was reported by 

far the _greater majorit:’ in the samples from both 
cities, 77 and 80 per cent. Only very small per- 
centages reported study under other circumstances, 
such as Red Cross classes, Home Bureau, cooking 








TABLE 9 
Homemakers giving satisfactory definition of a balanced diet 


tin various income and educational groups 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS WITH KNOWLEDGE 
OF A “‘BALANCED DIET” 


Rochester Syracuse 
INCOME LEVEL ied 
: igh High 
Be > Some | school = . Some | sc hool 
er - high | gradu- | ®78C* high | gradu 
icon school | ate or ae school | ate or 
more more 
Under $3500 7 17 50 15 29 24 
$3500-4999 17 29 28 |} 10 26 29 
$5000 and over 14 17 26 19 32 
Unknown 12 33 13 6 29 36 


schools, and so on. There was remarkable similarity 
of responses in the two cities. In Syracuse, the 
slightly higher proportion of homemakers who had 
studied probably was related to the generally 
somewhat higher level of educational attainment. 

Did such special study have any measurable effect 
on the apparent level of nutritional knowledge of the 
homemaker? The results of the various measures of 
nutritional knowledge were compared on a group 
basis in each city for those homemakers who said 
they had not studied and for those who had. The 
results, regardless of which measure was used, were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the group who had 
studied. For example, in both cities, twice as high a 
percentage of homemakers who had ‘‘studied what 
to eat”? had “minimal” knowledge of nutrition or 
gave a satisfactory definition of a balanced diet as 
was true for those who reported no study (Table 10). 
This was also true for knowledge as measured by 
ability to name correct substitutes, although the 
magnitude of the differences between groups was 
not as great. 

The knowledge of the homemakers who reported 
studying “what to eat”? in schools was compared 
with those who had studied in other places. Dif- 
ferences were not great and were inconsistent in the 
two cities. In Rochester, in general, a greater per- 
centage of homemakers who studied in the schools 
satisfactorily met the various measures than did 
those studying elsewhere; the reverse was true in 
Syracuse. 

In the Richmond study (1), similar findings were 
obtained. Most homemakers with some information 
on nutrition were found in one or more of the 
following groups: white, forty-four years of age and 
under, in the middle and upper income groups, or 
with a high school or college education. Most. home- 
makers with little or no information on nutrition 
were over forty-four years of age, in the lower or 
middle income groups, with grammar school educa- 
tion. Also homemakers who had taken food courses 
in school seemed to have more knowledge of nu- 
trition than those who had not. Incidentally, as in 
our study, approximately one-third had studied 
nutrition or cooking in school and more of these 
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TABLE 10 
Effect of having ‘‘studied what to eat’’ 


PERCENTAGE OF HOMEMAKERS 





Syracuse 


MEASURE OF KNOWLEDGE Rochester 
Not : . Not ‘ 
studied Studied studied | Studied 
‘‘Minimal’’ knowledge 14 29 20 44 
Defined balanced diet 17 31 18 36 


homemakers were found in the younger and _ better 
educated groups. 


Summary 


From responses to questions relating to nutri- 
tional knowledge, approximately one quarter of 
the homemakers studied in Rochester and Syr- 
acuse, New York, appeared to have a fair under- 
standing of nutrition as related to the feeding of 
their families. 

The evidence indicates that they knew more about 
nutritional values of meat, fish, and poultry, of 
potatoes, of other fruits and vegetables than about 
other items in the diet. They do not discrimi- 
nate between values in different kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The greatest need for more nutritional knowledge 
by homemakers is in regard to: ascorbic-acid-rich 
fruits and vegetables; carotene-rich fruits and 
vegetables; adult need for milk; nutritional value of 
breadstuffs and cereals and of butter and fortified 
margarine. 

Nutritional knowledge was greatest in the younger, 
better educated, higher income homemakers. How- 
ever, of the factors studied, formal educational 
attainment seemed the most important single factor 
related to knowledge of nutrition. 

The homemakers who reported having “studied 
about what to eat’? had a better knowledge of 
nutrition by any of the criteria used than those who 
reported they had not. Schools appear to be an 
important factor in teaching nutrition, since by far 
the majority of homemakers reported it as the place 
they ‘‘studied about what to eat.” 
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Metabolie Derangements in Burns' 


ELINOR PEARSON, Capt., AMSC; HARRY S. 
SOROFF, Capt., M.C.; and ERIC REISS, M.D- 


Surgical Research Unit, Brooke Army Medical Center, Ft. 
Sam Houston, Texas 


RAUMA, Whether resulting from an accident, 

such as a burn or fracture, or from an elective 

surgical procedure, is followed by an im- 
mediate catabolic response. This response is char- 
acterized by a high excretion rate of nitrogen and of 
other intracellular constituents. Its duration and 
intensity in a previously normal individual vary 
from a few days following minor surgery to about 
six weeks following a fracture or a burn. 

The studies on which this report is based were 
undertaken to obtain: (a) an over-all survey of the 
metabolic response to the burn injury and (b) a 
background of information and experience for more 
specific studies. 


Methods 


The patients had all been well-nourished, physi- 
cally active normal young men on duty with the 
armed services at the time of their injury. Studies 
were conducted from the time of burning until 
complete healing. The usual balance techniques were 
followed. Food intake was ad libitum. All intake, 
except the intravenous fluids, was analyzed. Urine, 
feces, exudate, and emesis were collected and 
analyzed. Balances of nitrogen, potassium, phos- 
phorus, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and chloride 
were determined. 

For the purpose of presentation, the balance data 
are divided into the following time periods: post- 
burn days 0-2, the early acute phase; post-burn 
days 3-9, the period of fluid redistribution; and 10- 
day periods thereafter. The elements are charted in 
the approximate ratios in which they occur in 
protoplasm. The ratio of potassium to nitrogen is 
3.0 mEq.:1 gm. nitrogen. Phosphorus is shown as 
1 gm. per 15 gm. nitrogen. Calcium and phosphorus 
are plotted in the ratio in which they occur in bone: 
2 gm. calcium per gram phosphorus. Since phos- 
phorus may be lost or stored with calcium in the 

! Presented at the 38th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in St. Louis, on October 21, 1955. 

* Present address: University City, Missouri. 


skeletal system, the protoplasm phosphorus balance 
is obtained by visually subtracting the calcium 
balance from the phosphorus balance in an algebraic 
manner. Magnesium is plotted in the protoplasmic 
ratio of 7 mg. magnesium per gram nitrogen. In- 
take is plotted up from the zero line, output down 
from the intake line. Black areas below the zero line 
represent negative balance and above it positive 
balance. Cross-hatched areas are the exudate con- 
tributions to the output. 

In discussing the data, the period of negative 
nitrogen balance is referred to as the catabolic 
phase and the period of positive nitrogen balance is 
referred to as the anabolic phase. 


Results 
Patient 1 

This patient was a thirty-two-year-old male who 
received second degree burns of 70 per cent of the 
body surface. The nitrogen balance illustrates the 
typical response to the injury (Fig. 1). The balance 
became strongly negative immediately following the 
injury. There were early fluctuations in the urinary 
nitrogen excretion, which reached a maximum of 36 
gm. on the twelth post-burn day. During the first 
ten days, the exudate accounted for a nitrogen 
output of nearly 7 gm. per day, a startlingly large 
amount. 

The catabolic phase lasted for twenty-eight days. 
At its termination, the wounds were essentially 
healed. The replacement of nitrogen proceeded at 
the unusually rapid rate of 20 gm. per day on an 
average daily intake of 30 gm. During the catabolic 
phase, there was a net loss of 390 gm. nitrogen. All 
of these losses were replaced during the part of the 
anabolic phase that was observed. 

Throughout the first period, the potassium and 
nitrogen balances reflected the protoplasmic ratio. 
During Period 2, the potassium intake was increased 
to 155 mEq. per day. The potassium balance became 
positive, while the negativity of the nitrogen balance 
decreased only minimally. From post-burn Day 10 
to the end of the study, both elements were lost or 
stored in approximately the expected ratios. The 
exudate potassium varied, and in the early post-burn 
phase showed no particular pattern of relationship 
in its magnitude with respect to nitrogen. 
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Fig. |. Metabolic correlation chart for Patient No. 
1. Reprinted by permission from Journal of Clinical 
Investigation. 

In Period 1, the phosphorus balance corrected for 
calcium was in good agreement with the nitrogen 
balance. During the second period, the phosphorus 
balance became positive and agreed with the 
potassium balance in the pattern of retention, de- 
spite persistent strongly negative nitrogen balance. 
After Day 10, all three of the elements were lost or 
stored in the approximate protoplasmic ratios. 

The magnesium balance did not follow a consistent 
pattern. It agreed well with the nitrogen balance in 
the second period, when potassium and phosphorus 
were being retained, and also in the third period. 
For the rest of the study, the magnesium balance was 
either more negative or more positive than the 
nitrogen balance, except for the last period when 
agreement was again good. The exudate losses of 
magnesium were highly variable. 

During the first few days following the burn, 
sodium and chloride retention were always observed as 
a result of both the early fluid and electrolyte therapy 
and the decreased excretion of these ions. Negative 
sodium balance was the usual pattern during Period 2, 
but sodium excretion was much delayed in this 
patient. The apparent positive sodium and chloride 
balances in the latter part of the study reflect a large 
unmeasured loss of these ions in the perspiration. 
This patient was studied in the summer months. He 
could not tolerate air-conditioning and _ perspired 
profusely. 

Seventy-five days after healing was complete, this 
patient was again studied for fifteen more days 
(Fig. 2). At that late time, he was still retaining an 
average of about 10 gm. nitrogen per day on an 
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Fig. 2. Metabolic correlation chart of Patient No. 
l, seventy-five days after complete healing. 


average daily intake of 27 gm. The balances of all of 
the other elements were commensurately positive. 

During the catabolic phase, the cumulative nega- 
tive nitrogen and negative potassium balances were 
390 gm. and 830 mEq., respectively (Table 1). 
Theoretically, on the basis of the potassium balance, 
277 gm. nitrogen should have been lost. The actual 
nitrogen loss was 113 gm. in excess of this amount. 
The potassium:nitrogen ratio of the catabolized 
tissue was 2.1 mEq. per gram instead of 3.0 mEq. 
per gram, which would be expected to result from 
protoplasm catabolism. 

Similar reasoning with respect to phosphorus 
balance indicates that the loss of 232 gm. nitrogen 
could not be accounted for by the phosphorus 
balance corrected for calcium. The phosphorus: 
nitrogen ratio of the catabolized tissue was 1:37 
rather than the expected ratio of 1:15. 

During the anabolic phase, 415 gm. nitrogen and 
1000 mEq. potassium were stored with a ratio of 
2.4 mEq. potassium:1 gm. nitrogen. On the basis 
of the cumulative potassium balance, 333 gm. 
nitrogen should have been stored, 82 gm. less than 
were actually retained. Nitrogen was being replaced 
more rapidly than potassium during this phase of 
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TABLE 1 


Observed and theoretical nitrogen balances of Patient No. 1 


| 


| | LATE CON- 
oe? | CATABOLIC | ANABOLIC eeue Cee 
MEASUREMENT | (28 days) | (33 dave days, 75 
| ry . days after 
| | | healing) 
BIS 
Cumulative observed balances 
Nitrogen (gm.) | =900 | -F4n5 +136 
Potassium (mEq.) — 830 +1000 +680 
Phosphorus (gm.) —13.4|] +34.1) +35.8 
Calcium (gm.) —6.4 +3.4 +19.9 
Nitrogen balance from potas- | | 
sium (gm.)* | —277 | +8333 +227 
Discrepancefromobservedt, —11: | +82 —91 
Potassium: nitrogen ratio 2.1:1 | 2.4:1 | 5.0:1 
Protoplasm phosphorus 
(gm.)f —10.5 +32.6 +16.9 
Nitrogen balance from phos- 
phorus (gm.) * —158 +489 | +254 
Discrepancefromobservedt| —232 | —74 —118 


Phosphorus: nitrogen ratio #:37:0: |} 121320 1:8.0 





* Potassium balance + 3. 
+ Observed balance — theoretical balance. 
t Phosphorus balance — (calcium balance + 2.23). 


* Protoplasm phosphorus X 15. 


the post-burn course. During the anabolic phase, 
74 gm. more of nitrogen should have been retained 
according to theoretical nitrogen balance calculated 
from the cumulative phosphorus balance corrected 
for calcium. The phosphorus:nitrogen ratio was 
1:13, which approached the expected ratio of 1:15. 

During late convalescence, relative potassium and 
phosphorus retention were observed. On the basis of 
the cumulative potassium balance, 227 gm. nitrogen 
should have been retained, 91 gm. more than were 
stored. Theoretical nitrogen calculated from the 
protoplasm phosphorus balance was 118 gm. greater 
than the measured balance. During this phase, the 
potassium: nitrogen and phosphorus: nitrogen ratios 
still deviated from the expected ratios. 

The fat changes of this patient were estimated 
from the cumulative nitrogen balances of the 
catabolic and anabolic phases (Table 2). Each gram 
of nitrogen was considered equivalent to 30 gm. 
protoplasm. The difference between the calculated 
protoplasm change and the actual weight change was 
the estimated fat change. The weight loss during the 
vatabolic phase was 15.8 kg. During this time, the 
patient had lost 390 gm. nitrogen, which represented 
a loss of 11.7 kg. protoplasm. By difference, there 
was an estimated fat loss of 4.1 kg. At the end of 
the study, his weight was still 7 kg. below the pre- 
burn weight. During that part of the anabolic period 
observed, 415 gm. nitrogen had been retained, 
sufficient to have replaced 12.4 kg. protoplasm. 
However, the weight gain during that time was only 
6.6 kg. Apparently, an additional 5.8 kg. fat had 
been lost while protoplasm was being stored. 
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TABLE 2 
Estimated body fat changes in Patient No. 1 


WEIGHT CHANGE 











| 
" ae Pane .| NITROGEN 
PATIENT DURATION | BALANCE Dis 
The ; * ‘ a 
| | Theoretical Actual crepance 
oan — - — — = SE a 
days | gm kg. keg. kg. 
Catabolic|} 28 —390 aie? | =e aa5) 
Anabolic | 33 | 415 | 12.4 6.6 —6.8 








: : nitrogen balance X 30 
*Theoretical weight = — = 


Composite Patient 


The foregoing has illustrated the response of one 
individual to the burn injury. Not all of our patients 
have shown the same clear-cut pattern of gradually 
decreasing negative nitrogen balance or the same re- 
markable capacity for storing nitrogen. The theo- 
retical balances in many individual study periods of 
the several patients did not show the same approxi- 
mation to protoplasmic ratios after post-burn Day 10 
as in the patient just presented. However, there were 
certain consistencies in the pattern of response 
despite individual differences. To emphasize the 
pattern of the balances and to minimize the indi- 
vidual differences, the balance data of six severely 
burned patients have been summarized as average 
daily intake and balance. The size of the patients 
varied. Their surface area ranged from 1.7 to 2.2 
sq. m., with an average of 2.0 sq. m. To make the 
data of the individual patients more comparable, 
they were converted to intake and balances per 2 
sq. m., the average surface area. 

The step-wise increase of intake from the time of 
injury until a plateau is reached about post-burn 
Day 30 is the normal pattern of the intake when it is 
determined by the appetite of the patient (Fig. 3). 
The nitrogen balance of the “‘composite’’ patient was 
strongly negative immediately following the injury. 
The degree of negativity decreased gradually until 
the catabolic phase ended at the thirtieth post-burn 
day. The exudate nitrogen varied from patient to 
patient and often constituted as much as one-third 
of the total output. While the larger burns had 
greater losses from this source, a strict correlation 
with the extent and depth of the wound was not 
observed. These losses decreased as the wound 
healed. 

For the first three post-burn days, the potassium 
balance was negative and showed the expected 
protoplasmic relationship with the nitrogen balance. 
During Period 2, a relative retention of potassium 
was observed. Following post-burn Day 10, nitrogen 
and potassium were lost or stored in approximately 
the same ratios in which they occur in protoplasm. 

The phosphorus balance of the first three post- 
burn days agreed with the nitrogen and potassium 
balances in both direction and magnitude. During 
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Fig. 3. Metabolic correlation chart for composite 
patient. Data are the average intake and balances of 
six patients converted to intake and balances per 
2.0 sq. m., their average surface area. 


Period 2, phosphorus had the same pattern of 
relative retention as potassium. After post-burn Day 
20, the three balances—nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus—followed essentially the same pattern 
and frequently approached the protoplasmic ratios. 
The calcium balances did not always conform with 
the phosphorus balances. These balances were in 
opposite directions during occasional periods. 

In the “composite” patient, the magnesium bal- 
ances agreed in direction with the nitrogen balance 
during the early periods of the catabolic phase and 
during the late anabolic phase. The magnesium 
losses continued after nitrogen storage had begun. 
Then, for a short time, both elements were retained 
in the expected ratio. The exudate contributions to 
the losses were inconsistent and erratic. 

Sodium and chloride balances were both strongly 
positive in the first three post-burn days. During 
Period 2, most of the patients excreted the sodium 
load given in the initial therapy, and the sodium 
and chloride balances became negative. After post- 
burn Day 10, they were in essential equilibrium 
throughout the study. 

After complete healing, the patients were allowed 
thirty to forty-five days’ leave from the hospital. 

The composite data of five patients who were on 
balance studies following their convalescent leaves 
showed that they were in positive balance of all of 
the elements being studied (Fig. 4). It is apparent 
that even from sixty to one hundred days after the 
wounds were healed, the metabolic processes had 
not returned to normal. 

Theoretical balances were calculated from the 
cumulative balances of the catabolic and anabolic 
phases of the “composite” patient (Table 3). 
During the catabolic phase, the cumulative nitrogen 
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Fig. 4. Metabolic correlation chart for composite 
patient in late convalescence. 


balance was —350 gm. and the potassium balance 
was —620 mEq. Theoretically on the basis of the 
potassium balance, the negative nitrogen balance 
should have been only 207 gm., 148 gm. less than 
were measured. The potassium:nitrogen ratio was 
1.8 mEq. per gram instead of the expected 3 mEq. 
per gram. 

The theoretical nitrogen balance of the catabolic 
phase of the ‘“‘composite” patient, calculated from 
the protoplasm phosphorus balance, showed that 
only 99 gm. nitrogen would have been lost if it had 
been coming from a source associated with phos- 
phorus, 251 gm. less than were actually lost. 

During the part of the anabolic phase that was 
observed, one would have expected a storage of 273 
gm. nitrogen on the basis of the cumulative potas- 
sium balance of 820 mEq. Actually, the storage was 
83 gm. less. In our ‘‘composite”’ patient, there was 
relative potassium retention during the entire study, 
even though many of the individual periods showed 
loss or storage in the ratio of 3 mEq. potassium to 
1 gm. nitrogen. During the part of the anabolic 
phase that was observed, 78 gm. more nitrogen were 
actually stored than theoretically would have been 
stored on the basis of the phosphorus balance. 

During the study periods in late convalescence, 
the same pattern of potassium retention obtained, 
and the patients who were observed during this time 
actually stored 168 gm. nitrogen, only half as much 
nitrogen as would be expected on the basis of the 
potassium balance. During late convalescence, less 
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nitrogen was retained than would have been ex- 
pected on the basis of the phosphorus balance. 


Discussion 


It can be seen from these data that during the 
catabolic phase, there were large losses of all of the 
elements studied. While the loss of potassium and 
phosphorus approached the protoplasmic ratios 
with nitrogen during the immediate post-burn 
period, the pattern of relative potassium and phos- 
phorus retention was consistent in all patients 
during Period 2. During the rest of the catabolic 
phase, the balances of many individual study 
periods were in good agreement with the expected 
protoplasmic ratios. However, when the catabolic 
period was considered as a whole, more nitrogen was 
lost than potassium and phosphorus if protoplasm 
was being catabolized. This suggests loss of a 
relatively nitrogen-rich tissue or a loss of protoplasm 
with a simultaneous deposition of potassium and 
phosphorus, either in intracellular fluid or with 
glycogen. Lysis of tissues containing a large amount 
of nitrogen in relation to potassium, such as colla- 
gen and skin, may account for part of the nitro- 
gen lost in excess of that expected from the po- 
tassium balance. Another explanation of the losses 
of nitrogen in excess of potassium and phosphorus 
may be the catabolism of plasma proteins, liver 
proteins, and other reserve protein stores during the 
catabolic phase. 

One would expect during the anabolic phase the 
replacement of these elements in the ratio in which 
they were lost during catabolism. The potas- 
sium: nitrogen ratio of the anabolic phase of Patient 
¥1 approached that of the catabolic phase. The 
phosphorus: nitrogen ratio of the anabolic phase 
was the reverse of the catabolic phase. During that 
part of the anabolic phase studied, Patient * 1 was 
replacing nitrogen more rapidly than potassium and 
phosphorus in the approximate protoplasmic ratio. 
The “composite” patient replaced nitrogen less rap- 
idly than potassium and more rapidly than phospho- 
rus. The reasons for deviations from expected ratios 
are not yet clear. The possible effect of blood trans- 
fusions has been examined. Transfusions could not 
account for the observed changes. Systematic er- 
rors in the measurement of balances were carefully 
sought, but none were found. It must be conclud- 
ed, tentatively, that anabolism in some patients 
was associated with an unexplained but real dif- 
ferential rate of mineral and nitrogen retention. 
That anabolism does not consist of simple recon- 
stitution of tissue lost during the catabolic phase is 
clear from the observations that nitrogen and min- 
eral retention in the anabolic phase is much greater 
than the previously incurred losses. 

During the early post-burn stages, superficial 
wounds heal rapidly, and by approximately the end 
of the second week the first and second degree areas 
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TABLE 3 


Observed and theoretical nitrogen balances of composite patient 


As . . . LATE CON- 
MEASUREMENT , PHASE “PHASE bag ~ ay 
(30 days) 51 days) (20 days) 
Cumulative observed balances 
Nitrogen (gm.) —350 +190 +168 
Potassium (mEq.) —620 +820 +1005 
Phosphorus (gm.) —8.8 +3.2 | +20.9 
Calcium (gm.) —4.8 —9.5 +11.4 
Nitrogen balance from potas- 
sium (gm.)* —207 +273 +335 
Discrepance from observed*, —143 —83 — 167 
Potassium: nitrogen ratio E831 4.321 6.0:1 
Protoplasm phosphorus 
(gm.)* —6.6 +7.5 +15.8 
Nitrogen balance from phos- 
phorus (gm.)* —99 +112 +237 
Discrepance from observed*, —251 +78 —69 
Phosphorus: nitrogen ratio 1:53.0 1:25.3 1:10.6 





* For method of calculation, see footnotes for Table 1. 


are healed. This is the time when the magnitude of 
the negative nitrogen balance is greatest. During 
the remainder of the catabolic phase and up to 
about the sixtieth post-burn day, wound healing 
usually proceeds satisfactorily providing no local 
complicating factors have arisen at the site of the 
wound. If the catabolic phase is extended beyond 
its usual length of time for any reason and the 
nutritional state of the patient becomes depleted, 
then wound healing is often retarded and grafts do 
not take well. After sixty days, wound healing is 
usually poor regardless of the patient’s nutritional 
status. 

A number of questions remain to be answered: Is 
there a relationship between the rate of wound 
healing and the direction of the nitrogen balance? 
What processes have been stimulated that permit 
wound healing to progress so satisfactorily even 
when the nitrogen losses are so heavy? Is one 
justified in attempting to eliminate or shorten the 
catabolic period? 

It has been the experience of this Unit that by 
approximately the seventh post-burn day, most 
patients are able to tolerate considerable oral intake. 
It has been possible to give sufficient amounts after 
the fifteenth post-burn day to maintain the patient’s 
weight and prevent further weight loss. 

This study was not undertaken to define the 
nutritional requirements following the burn injury 
but to measure the metabolic response in man. 
Currently the problem of the nitrogen requirements 
at various phases of the post-burn course is being 
studied in an attempt to determine the optimal 
amount to be given at each post-burn phase. 


Summary 
The balance data of an individual patient suffering 
from burns and the average balances of six young 
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men have been presented. All were studied from the and phosphorus were retained preferentially in the 
time of injury until complete healing. arly catabolic phase, or, in addition to protoplasm 

Large losses of protoplasm were observed in the catabolism, the negative nitrogen balance was a 
catabolic phase. Correlation of the balances of result of catabolism of protein containing little 
nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus indicated, potassium and phosphorus. The balance data in the 
however, that protoplasm losses did not completely anabolic phase were not completely consistent with 
explain the observed changes: either potassium those of the catabolic phase. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Fredrick Accum—March 29, 1769-June 28, 1838 


Modern chemistry was just in its infancy at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Lavoisier had overthrown the phlogiston theory and made possible the present system of 
nomenclature and formula writing. One of the most versatile chemists of the period was 
Fredrick Accum, who attracts our attention for his work in food chemistry and adulteration 
of foods. 

Friedrich Christian Accum, who later changed his name to Fredrick, was born March 
29, 1769 in Biickeburg near Hanover, Germany. His father was Herz Marcus, who changed | 
his name to Accum when he was converted to Christianity; his mother was of noble Huguenot | 
descent. Fredrick was the sixth of seven children; only three lived to maturity. Little is known 


of his boyhood; his father died when he was three. He had a good education at the local : 
school and went to work at Brande’s apothecary shop in Hanover; in 1793, he moved to 
London as Assistant Chemist in the Brande Pharmacy in that city. A few years later he set 
up a business for himself as a consultant chemist and as a supply house for apparatus and 

fine chemicals. He soon converted his laboratory to a school where he gave private lectures ; | 


in experimental chemistry and also took resident pupils. 
Benjamin Silliman, Sr., of Yale, studied with Accum, and he and other American chemists 
purchased their apparatus and chemicals from him. For years, Accum’s laboratory was the 


only one of importance where students could get practical knowledge of chemistry. 
From 1800 to 1820, Accum was the best known man in chemistry in London. He served 

as a chemical operator at the Royal Institution (1801), was Professor of Chemistry at Surrey 

Institution (1809), did chemical work for the government, and had a large business as a ix 

consultant and analyst. He carried on much research, but in the practical areas rather than j 

in the theory of chemistry. His lectures in chemistry were very popular with the public, and i 

he had great ability as a lecturer and demonstrator. . 
Accum was also a prolific writer, all of his books being excellent in style and clarity, and 


models of scientific expression. His first book (1803), System of Theoretical and Practical 
Chemistry in two volumes, was one of the earliest English chemistry books based on the new 


principles of Lavoisier. 
In his later years, Accum became most interested in the chemistry of food, in 1820 publish- é 
ing Treatise on the Art of Brewing and Treatise on the Art of Making Wine from Native Fruits, i 
and in 1821, Treatise on the Art of Making Good and Wholesome Bread and Culinary Chemistry. 
In the latter, he showed the scientific principles of cookery and also pointed out that im- 1 
proper cooking of food was a frequent cause of disease. His best known work on food is ] 
Treatise on the Adulterations of Food and Culinary Poisons, Exhibiting the Fraudulent Sophisti- j i 
cations of Bread, Beer, Wine, Spiritous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Cream, Confectionery, Vinegar, 1 
Mustard, Pepper, Cheese, Olive Oil, Pickles, and Other Articles Employed in Domestic Economy ( 
and Methods of Detecting Them. This was the first serious attempt to cope with the problem 1 
of food adulteration and may be counted as the origin of the pure food movement. Accum’s 
book sold out immediately and was reprinted in America and Germany. . 
The lot of the reformer is never an easy one. Accum had the temerity to print the names of J 
wealthy and prominent men who adulterated food. Their enmity was great, and they were t 
powerful. Accum was accused of tearing pages from books in the library of the Royal Institu- \ 
tion (an unforgivable practice, but one which might have been hushed up for any other | 
scientist) and was brought to trial. He was discredited, his reputation and business ruined, 
and he retired to Germany in 1821, where he died June 28, 1838. I 
Accum had married Mary Ann Simpson of London in 1798, but she died in 1816, after , 
bearing eight children, only two of whom lived. ( 
REFERENCES: Browne, C. A.: The life and chemical services of Fredrick Accum. | 
J. Chem. Educ. 2: 829, 1008, 1140, 1925; Browne, C. A.: Recently acquired information . 


concerning Fredrick Accum, 1769-1838. Chymia 1: 1, 1948 (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania Press).—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, M 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 
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Dr. Kate Daum 


pe KATE DAUM died in the University Hospi- 

tal, lowa City, lowa on December 31, 1955. She 
was an eminent scientist, an influential educator, a 
revered and beloved member of The American 
Dietetic Association. 

As President of the Association in 1932-1933, 
she brought honor and distinction to the Asso- 
ciation by her achievements. In 1938, she was 
named one of the ten most outstanding women in 
Iowa by the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. In 1947 she received the University of Kansas 
Alumni Association Award for Distinguished Serv- 
ice. The Borden Award was presented to Dr. Daum 
in 1949 for fundamental research in the field of 
nutrition and experimental foods. In 1951, the 
silver anniversary of her association with the Uni- 
versity, was celebrated by a dinner in her honor at- 
tended by some two hundred of her associates and 
friends. Dr. William Paul of the Department of 
Medicine served as toastmaster, and her brother-in- 
lav, Dr. Harold Urey, was the principal speaker. 
She was presented with a silver coffee and tea 
service. The following day, former students, other 
faculty members, and friends attended a breakfast 
and a tea to show their appreciation. 

Dr. Daum received her bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from the University of Kansas, her doctorate 
from the University of Chicago. She held various 
teaching and lecture appointments at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, the University of Montana, and 
the University of Indiana. She has been visiting 
professor at summer sessions of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the North Carolina College 
for Women. 

Dr. Daum had been Chief Dietitian at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Hospital and Director of the 
Nutrition Department at the Presbyterian Hospital 
in the City of New York. She came to the State 
University of Iowa as a Research Assistant in the 
College of Medicine and, following Dr. Ruth 
Wheeler’s resignation, in 1926 was appointed Di- 
rector of the Department of Nutrition. The next 
year she became Assistant Professor of Dietetics in 
the Department of Internal Medicine. In 1941, she 
was appointed Associate Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Medicine; in 1953, Professor. 

In addition to her membership in The American 
Dietetic Association, she was a member of the 
American Home Economics Association, American 
Chemical Society, American Institute of Nutrition, 
lowa Academy of Science, Iota Sigma Pi, Kappa 
Nu Sigma, Omicron Nu, and Sigma Xi. Dr. Daum 
was a charter member and first President of the 
lowa Dietetic Association which was organized in 








1931. Her wise guidance and continuing enthusiasm 
were of great value to the widely scattered members 
of this small organization. She was interested in 
any nutritional problems affecting the ccmmunity 
and followed this interest with energetic participa- 
tion in community projects. She had been a member 
of the State Nutrition Council since its organization 
in 1941. She was active in the Red Cross and during 
the war years organized a canteen service and 
organized and taught nutrition classes. 


Contributions to Dietetics and Nutrition 


Her illustrious contributions to the field of nutri- 
tion and dietetics are numerous and diversified. As 
Director of the Department of Nutrition, she 
showed a great capacity for organization with a 
warm friendly manner accompanied by a deep and 
sincere enthusiasm. She herself had exceptional 
skill in producing fine food swiftly and efficiently. 
This practical aspect was evidenced daily in her 
management of the food service to patients, per- 
sonnel, and staff. 

Research to her also should be practical; it should 
bring forth new knowledge or clarify known prin- 
ciples which could be applied to the problems of 
daily living. This attitude was exemplified by the re- 
search which she directed on aging, on the in- 
fluence of various levels of thiamine intake on 
physiologic response, and on the effect of different 
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types of breakfasts on the physiologic response in 
various age groups. 

This is only a partial list of her research since 
Dr. Daum was author and co-author of approxi- 
mately one hundred articles published in this 
JOURNAL, and many other publications. 

A chapter on dietetic concepts of gastro-intestinal 
disease was contributed by her to Diseases of the 
Digestive System, edited by Sidney A. Portis, M.D. 

Because of her great interest in education, Dr. 
Daum herself taught many of the classes which 
came under her supervision. These included nutri- 
tion and dietetics for the student nurses, diet 
therapy for the medical students, for the dietetic 
interns, and for the home economics students. With 
her wide knowledge of scientific literature, her 
foundation of biochemistry, and her deep interest in 
nutritional problems of patients, she was a valued 
member of the professional team. Her suggestions 
were practical and stimulating. Dr. William B. 
Bean, Head of the Department of Internal Medi- 
cine, State University of Iowa, said,'! “During a 
stage of rapid advancement in our understanding 
of the many specific food factors which saw the 
splintering of nutrition into a series of sub-spe- 
cialities, Kate Daum’s wisdom was to keep together 
the spheres of research, teaching and all the in- 
tricate practices of feeding the sick and the well 
upon which the successful functions of the large 
hospital so largely depend.” 


The Internship at lowa 

The dietetic internship at the State University of 
Iowa was the first in which the intern could com- 
plete the academic work for her master’s degree. 
Approximately 375 to 400 students have completed 
this internship, the majority receiving M.S. de- 
grees. Five Ph.D. degrees have been granted. These 
students have come from nearly every state in the 
union and from many foreign countries and have 
extended Dr. Daum’s influence to every field of 
nutrition and dietetics. 

The interns interested in research had a special 
advantage here; the dietary department is the only 
one which has its own research laboratory in the 
hospital. The training acquired here prepared them 
for positions in research units in other hospitals. 
Doctors who knew Dr. Daum would suggest that 
she be contacted for a research dietitian. One said, 
“Tf Kate Daum has trained her, she will have high 
standards of scientific accomplishment.”’ 


Dr. Daum as a Person 


She inspired her students and staff with profes- 
sional enthusiasm, confidence in their own abilities, 
and loyalty to the service of the hospital. Dr. Daum 
had a very personal interest in each student and 


1 Towa City Press-Citizen, December 31, 1955. 





staff member. She knew and remembered the 
husbands and the new babies as well as the new 
positions and professional progress. 

As an individual, she was generous and hospita- 
ble; her home was the scene of many wedding 
receptions, Christmas parties, and innumerable 
small gatherings. If a guest visited the department, 
there would be a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea. 
Students and staff had many opportunities to meet 
informally prominent members of the profession at 
these events. 

Enthusiastic over professional advancements, 
active in research, efficient in the management of 
the department, she still had time for an abundant 
personal life. Full of the joy of living, she enjoyed 
many outdoor activities. She adapted herself to 
those available in the community. In New York 
she went horseback riding in Central Park; in Iowa 
City she swam before breakfast and played golf in 
the late afternoon. When longer periods of relaxa- 
tion were available, she organized canoe trips, 
picnics, and long walks usually ending in steak 
roasts. 

Because of her physical stamina, news of her 
serious illness seemed almost unbelievable. One with 
less determination, less dedication to her profession, 
less devotion to her friends, and less interest in 
former students and staff would have found it 
difficult to attend the Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in St. Louis last fall. 
She made the trip in a chartered plane, enjoying as 
always the colorful midwestern scenery. At the 
convention she was registered, although unable to 
attend the regular sessions. She greeted friends, 
talked to former interns and staff about their plans 
and problems. At the Iowa dinner, she spoke of the 
hospital, the research projects, and all the details 
which brought back to those present the memories 
of their year as an intern. 

Her courage, her attempt to disregard her physi- 
cal condition, her gallant effort to carry on as usual 
were still other examples for her interns. Their 
problems, which were less important when compared 
to her own, could also be faced with equanimity. 

Dr. Virgil M. Hancher, President of the State 
University of Iowa, said? “All of us in this uni- 
versity community know the greatness of her per- 
sonality and the contributions which she made to 
the health and well being of thousands of Iowans 
who have been patients in the University Hospital. 
There is no measure for the loss we have suffered.” 

For The American Dietetic Association and the 
profession, too, there is no measure for the loss of a 
distinguished member and a loyal friend.—-Nelda 
Ross Larsson, Chief Dietitian, The Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City. 


2 Towa City Press-Citizen, December 31, 1955. 
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Report of the Nominating Committee, The American 


Dietetic Association, 1955-56! 


The Nominating Committee of The American 
Dietetic Association—A. June Bricker, Helen 
Rankin Demsey, Margaret H. King, Marjorie M. 
McKinley, and Ruth W. Spencer, Chairman- 
presents the following ballot for 1956-57: 

PRESIDENT-ELECT 
E. Neige Todhunter: B.H.Sc., M.H.Sec., University of 
Otago, New Zealand; Ph.D., Columbia University 

Positions held: 

High school teacher, New Zealand 

Associate Professor of Nutrition, School of Home 
Keonomics, and Research Worker, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College of Washington, 
Pullman 

Director, Research Laboratory of Human Nutrition, 
and Professor and Head, Department of Foods and 
Nutrition, School of Home Economies, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

Present position—Dean, School of Home Economies, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 

Professional activities: 

Speaker of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Delegate, A.D.A. 

Member: Journal Board (Chairman); Investigation 
Board; Membership Committee; Awards, Scholarship 
and Loan Fund Committee; Nominating Committee; 
History of Nutrition and Dietetics Committee (Chair- 
man); Academic Requirements Committee (Chair- 
man)—all A.D.A. 

A.D.A. representative to the A.A.A.S. Council 

A.D.A. representative on joint American Home Eco- 
nomics Association—School Food Service Associa- 
tion—A.D.A. Committee 

Councillor, American Institute of Nutrition 

Chairman, Advisory Committee, Dietetic Division, 
Veterans Administration 

Chairman, Food and Nutritional Advisory Committee, 
U.S.D.A. 

Chairman, Colleges and Universities 
American Home Economies Association 

Chairman: Advisory Committee of Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Research Com 
mittee—both of A.H.E.A. 

Member: Sigma Xi, Sigma Delta Epsilon, Omicron Nu, 
Delta Kappa Gamma 

Publications: 

Approximately forty research papers and_ scientific 
articles in this JouRNAL, Journal of Nutrition, Food 


Department, 


Research, American Journal of Physiology, Journal of 


Home Economics, and experiment station bulletins 
Popular articles in What’s New in Home Economics, 
Nation’s Schools, Progressive Farmer, Alabama School 
Journal, and Southern Hospitals 
Author of various booklets on nutrition 
Other nominations may be made by nomination 
petitions signed by not less than 400 members of the As- 
sociation, of whom not more than 30 shall be from any 
one state, assented to in writing by the person or persons 
named thereon as nominees, and filed with the Secretary 
at the office of the Association on or before April 15, 1956. 


SPEAKER-ELECT OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 


Maniza Moore: A.B., Mississippi State College for Wo- 
men; graduate study, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and George Peabody College; 
dietetic internship, Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Boston 

Positions held: 

Chief Dietitian, St. 
Fla. 

Chief Dietitian, Grace Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 

Chief Dietitian, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston 

Director of Dietetics, Vanderbilt University Hospital, 
Nashville 

Present position—Area Chief, 
Area Medical Office, Atlanta 

Professional activities: 

President and Chairman, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Delegate-at-Large, A.D.A. 

Member, Coordinating Cabinet, A.D.A. 

Member, Council of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Secretary, House of Delegates, A.D.A. 

Convention Chairman, A.D.A. 

Chairman, Food Administration Section, A.D.A. 

Member: Nominating Committee, Finance 
mittee—both A.D.A. 

President, Massachusetts and 
Associations 

Geraldine M. Piper: B.A., Eastern Illinois State College; 
M.S., University of Tennessee; dietetic internship, 
King County Hospital, Seattle 

Positions held: 
Dietitian, Ohio State University Hospital, Columbus 
Nutritionist, Oklahoma Department of Health, Okla- 
homa City 
Nutritionist, Diabetes Branch, U.S. Publie 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
Present 


Luke’s Hospital, Jacksonville, 


Dietetic Service, VA 


Com- 


Tennessee Dietetic 


Health 
Associate Professor of Nutrition, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Professional activities: 
Chairman, Community Nutrition Section, A.D.A. 
Member, Coordinating Cabinet, A.D.A. 
Secretary, Oklahoma Dietetic Association 


position 


SECRETARY 
Helen Hawver Anderson: B.S., James Millikin University; 
dietetic internship, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 
Positions held: 
Dietitian, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 
Director of Dietetics, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit 
Head Dietitian, Santa Barbara (Cal.) General Hospital 
Present position—since 1942, Director of Dietetics, 
Stanford University Hospitals, San Francisco 
Professional activities: 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member, Council of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
Member: Placement Bureau Board, Nominating Com- 
mittee—both A.D.A. 
President, Vice-President, and 
California Dietetic Association 
Vice-President, Illinois Dietetic Association 


Section Chairman, 
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Evelyn A. Carpenter: B.S., M.S., Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Positions held: 
Head Dietitian, West Philadelphia Hospital for Women 
Head Dietitian, Physicians and Surgeons Hospital, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Chief Dietitian, Philadelphia Hospital for Contagious 
Diseases 
Director, Dietary Department, North Division, Phila- 
delphia General Hospital 
Present position—Director of Dietetics, Philadelphia 
General Hospital 
Professional activities: 
Chairman, Local Convention Arrangements, A.D.A. 
Member, Council of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member, Placement Bureau Board, A.D.A. 
President and Vice-President, Pennsylvania Dietetic 
Association 
Vice-President and Secretary, Philadelphia Dietetic 
Association 
Publications: 
Articles in 
Medicine 


Hospital Management and _ Philadelphia 


DELEGATES-AT-LARGE 
Helen R. Cahill: B.S., Iowa State College; M.A., George 
Washington University; dietetic internship, Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago 
Positions held: 

Administrative and Therapeutic 
Hospital, Flint, Michigan 

Food Supervisor, Welfare and Recreational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Therapeutic and Administrative Dietitian, VA Hos 
pital, Minneapolis 

Head Dietitian, VA Hospital, Hines, Illinois 

Instructor in Dietetics, VA Hospital, Los Angeles 

Chief, Dietetic Division, VA Branch Office, San Fran- 


Dietitian, Hurley 


cisco 

Present position—Senior Dietetic Specialist, Dietetic 
Division, Veterans Administration, Washington, 
DD. w. 


Professional activities: 
Member: Committee on International Relations among 
Dietitians, A.D.A. 
Member, Professional Education Section Project Com- 
mittees, A.D.A. 
Chairman, Professional Education Section, California 
Dietetic Association 
Chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee, Cali- 
fornia and District of Columbia Dietetic Associations 
Fern W. Gleiser: B.S., University of Washington; M.S., 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Positions held: 
Assistant Manager of Commons, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 
Assistant Director of Residence Hall and Manager of 
Tea Room, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Instructor in Institution Administration, 
College, Columbia University 
Assistant Professor of Institution 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 
Professor and Head of Institution Management, Iowa 
State College, Ames 
Present position—since 1944, Professor of Institution 
Economics and Management, School of Business 
Administration, University of Chicago 
Professional activities: 
President, A.D.A. 
Speaker of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
Treasurer, A.D.A. 


Teachers 


Administration, 


Journal of The American Dietetic Association 


Delegate-at-Large, A.D.A. (one year only) 

Delegate, A.D.A. 

Member: Finance Committee (Chairman), Nominating 
Committee, Administrative Approval Committee; 
Special Committee on Professional-Economic Status 
of the Dietitian—all A.D.A. 

President, Iowa Dietetic Association 

Publications: 

Articles in this JouRNAL and other professional pub- 

lications 
Cora E. Kusner: Diploma, Battle Creek (Mich.) College 
Positions held: 

Assistant Dietitian, Children’s Fresh Air Camp and 
Hospital, Cleveland 

Since 1924—Dietitian, Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo 

Present position—Director of Dietetics and Director 
of Approved Dietetic Internship, Colorado State 
Hospital, Pueblo 

Professional activities: 

Chairman, Food Administration Section, A.D.A. 

Member, Coordinating Cabinet, A.D.A. 

Delegate, A.D.A. 

Member: Publications Committee (Chairman); Com- 
mittee to Cooperate with American Psychiatric 
Association in Formulating Food Standards for 
Mental Hospitals (Chairman); Joint Committee of 
the American Hospital Association—A.D.A.; Com- 
mittee which prepared A Guide to the Selection and 
Training of Food Service Employees—all A.D.A. 

President, Colorado Dietetic Association 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The following candidates (five of whom are to be 
elected) for the Nominating Committee for 1956-57, 
have been selected as representatives of five geo- 
graphic areas determined on the basis of distribution 
of the membership. Members are to vote for one 
person from each geographic area. 


Geographic Area I? 


Esther A. Atkinson: B.S., University of Nebraska; MS., 
Kansas State College 
Positions held: 
Director of Home Economics and Food Service, College 
Residence Hall, McPherson College 
Instructor in Institutional Management, University of 
Idaho 
Food Supervisor, Army Mess Unit, and Instructor in 
Quantity Cookery, Kansas State College 
Present position—Professor and Head, Department of 
Hotel and Institution Management, Pennsylvania 
State University 
Professional activities: 
Secretary, A.D.A. 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member: Membership Committee (Chairman); Com- 
mittee on Revision of Experience Forms for Evalua- 
tion of Experience in Lieu of Internship for A.D.A. 
Membership (Chairman); Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations among Dietitians (Chairman); 
Membership Requirements Committee (Chairman); 
Committee to Study the Professional Position of the 
Dietitian—all A.D.A. 
President, Pennsylvania Dietetic Association 
Chairman, Professional Education Section, Pennsyl- 
vania Dietetic Association 
2 Geographic Area I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 
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Geneva L. Marble: B.S., Kansas State College; dietetic 
internship, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 
Positions held: 
telief Dietitian, New England Deaconess Hospital, 
Boston 
Dietitian, Massachusetts Women’s Hospital, Boston 
Present position—since 1939, Chief Dietitian, Boston 
Lying-In Hospital 
Professional activities: 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
President and Secretary, Massachusetts Dietetic As- 
sociation 


Geographic Area II8 


Frances A. Halbert: B.S., Mississippi State College for 
Women; graduate work, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; dietetic internship, Barnes Hospital, St. 
Louis 

: Positions held: 
Assistant Dietitian, Spartanburg (8S. C.) General 
Hospital 

Assistant to Dietary Director in Charge of Administra- 

tion, Touro Infirmary, New Orleans 

Present position—Director of Dietary Service, Hotel 

Dieu Sisters Hospital, New Orleans 
Professional activities: 

Delegate, A.D.A. 

Member: Public Relations Committee, State Associa- 

tions Committee—A.D.A. 

President, Louisiana Dietetic Association 

President and Vice-President, New Orleans Dietetic 

Association 
Edith A. Jones: B.S., University of Alabama; M.S., 
University of Tennessee; dietetic internship, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 
Positions held: 

Assistant in Charge of Main Kitchen, The Johns Hop- 

kins Hospital 

U.S. Army dietitian in U.S. and England 

Dietitian in Charge of Pediatric Section, and Dietitian 

in Charge of Student Curriculum, School of Dieteties, 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Nutritionist, Nutrition Branch, Division of Chronic 
Disease, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
Baie. 
Dietitian Consultant, Division of Hospital Facilities, 
U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C. 
Present position—Dietitian Director, U.S. Public 
Health Service, and Chief, Nutrition Department, 
The Clinical Center, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland 
Professional activities: 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Chairman, Food 
A.D.A. 
President, District of Columbia Dietetic Association 
President-Elect, Maryland Dietetic Association 
Publications: 
Papers in this JouRNAL and other hospital publications 


Administration Section Project, 


Geographic Area III* 


Bertha Biltz: B.S., Kansas State College; M.S., University 
of Chicago; dietetic internship, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago 


® Geographic Area II: New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Washington, D. C., Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 

*Geographic Area III: Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. 
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Positions held: 
Assistant Dietitian, Edward J. Meyer Hospital, Buffalo 
Chief Dietitian, Toledo (Ohio) Hospital 
Therapeutic Dietitian, St. Marys Hospital, Rochester, 
Minnesota 
Director of Dietetics, St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland 
Administrative Adviser, The American Dietetic As- 
sociation, Chicago 
Present position—Director of Dietetics, St. 
Hospital, Cleveland 
Professional activities: 
Member, Coordinating Cabinet, A.D.A. 
Member, Council of the House of Delegates, A.D.A. 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member: Hospital Approval Committee, Membership 
Requirements Committee—A.D.A. 
President, Ohio Dietetic Association 
Margaret Dunham: BS., University of Alberta; M.S., 
Western Reserve University; dietetic internship, 
Indiana University Medical Center, Indianapolis 
Positions held: 
Staff Dietitian, Indiana University Medical Center, 
Indianapolis 
Assistant Dietitian, Boston Lying-In-Hospital 
Administrative Dietitian, Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis 
Present position—Nutritionist, Indiana State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis 
Professional activities: 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member: Placement Bureau Board—A.D.A. 
President-Elect, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
and Section Chairman, Indiana Dietetic Association 
Publications: 
Paper in the American Journal of Public Health 


Luke’s 


Geographic Area IV 
Mary Ellen Dambold: B.S., Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
dietetic internship, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
Positions held: 
Dietitian, Grant Hospital, Chicago 
Dietitian, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
Administrative Dietitian, University of 
Hospital, Ann Arbor 
Present position—Chief Dietitian, Baylor University 
Hospital, Dallas 
Professional activities: 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
President and Section Chairman, Texas Dietetie As- 
sociation 
Helen McLachlan: B.S., M.A., University of Missouri; 
dietetic internship, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York City 
Positions held: 
Dietitian, St. Franeis Hospital, Evanston, Illinois 
Dietitian, Cook County Hospital Nurses Home, Chi- 
cago 
Dietitian, St. Thomas Hospital, Nashville 
Present position—Associate Professor of Dietetics, St. 
Louis University Hospitals, St. Louis 
Professional activities: 
Chairman, Local Convention Arrangements, A.D.A. 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member, Hospital Approval Committee, Membership 
Committee—A.D.A. 
President, Missouri Dietetic Association 
President, St. Louis Dietetic Association 
Member, Advisory Committee, Dietetic 
Veterans Administration 


5 Geographic Area IV: Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 


Michigan 


Division, 
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Geographic Area V6 


Louise K. Christensen: B.S., North Dakota State College; 


dietetic internship, Cook County School of Nursing, 
Chicago 
Positions held: 
Assistant Dietitian and Chief Dietitian, North Dakota 
State Tuberculosis Sanitorium, San Haven 
Dietitian, Sherman Hospital, Elgin, Illinois 
Dietitian, Kern County Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 
Keene, California 
U.S. Army Dietitian 
Assistant Dietitian, Residence Halls and Coffee Shop, 
University of Washington, Seattle 
Assistant Administrative Dietitian, California Hos- 
pital, Los Angeles 
Present position—Dietitian, Mira Hershey Hall, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Professional activities 
Delegate, A.D.A. 


6 Geographic Area V: Hawaii, Washington, Oregon, 


California, New Mexico, Arizona, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado. 
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President and Secretary, California Dietetic Associa. 
tion 

Manager, Central Office, California Dietetic Associa. 
tion 


Mary Ellen Johnson: B.S., Iowa State College; dietetic 


internship, King County Hospital, Seattle 
Positions held: 
Staff Dietitian, King County Hospital, Seattle 
Therapeutic Dietitian and Administrative Dietitian 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Denver 
Assistant to the Educational Director, The American 
Dietetic Association, Chicago 
Present position—Educational Director for Dietetic 
Internship, Colorado State Hospital, Pueblo 
Professional activities: 
Secretary and Chairman of Membership Committee. 
A.D.A. 
Delegate, A.D.A. 
Member: Membership Requirements Committee. 
A.D.A. 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Section Chair- 
man, Colorado Dietetic Association 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer, Denver Dietetic 
Association 
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Interruption or Opportunity? 


It is difficult to train staffs and employees to keep ‘‘service to others”’ upper- 
most in their minds. The diet maids ask, ‘‘Isn’t there some way to eliminate 
held trays? We must serve late trays all morning.” The dietitians ask, ‘“Can’t 
we keep the nurses out of the kitchen while we are serving trays?” One noon a 
nurse came in during service and said a patient was feeling so much better that 
he wanted some more bread, butter, and jelly. Another reported that two pa- 
tients had not yet returned from X-ray. A third came in to say one lady felt 
ill after a transfusion and wanted only toast and tea. 

If we are trying to get the food out of the kitchen in the shortest possible 
time, these incidents are all irritating interruptions. But, if we keep our sights 
on satisfactory food service, they are not interruptions of our job, they are our 
job. Each so-called interruption increases our opportunities for service. Why do 
we think it is important to get out one hundred trays in 30 min. if half the 
people are still in X-ray or too sick to eat the food when it arrives in their rooms? 

Why do we not recognize our opportunities and make use of them? Too often, 
we concentrate on the “mechanics” instead of our real aims. 

Take for instance, the doctor who has been operating since early morning, 
missing his noon meal. He comes to the cafeteria after closing hours and asks 
for a fried egg, only to be told by the dietitian that the cafeteria is closed and 
she has no food until supper. Or, suppose the cafeteria menu reads, ‘“‘creamed 
chicken on biscuit.’”’ Everyone wants a biscuit, but is told that biscuits go only 
with the creamed chicken. 

In none of these incidents did the dietitian make friends or influence people. 
We must not forget the human side of our job. In modernizing and streamlining 
our daily routines, in attempting to apply principles of management to our 
operations, we must remember that food service is a combination of science and 
art. Our finished product is a satisfied human being, and the intangibles of 
human relations are not always clearly defined. Our success is based not entirely 
on motion and time studies, the production curve, and the time clock, but on 
how diligently we seek opportunities for service and how effectively we take 
advantage of our opportunities.—Martha Nelson Lewis, speaking before the Ken- 
tucky Dietetic Association on March 25, 1955, in Lexington. (Published by The 
Sunflower of the Kansas Dietetic Association 10: 4 (Sept.), 1955.) 
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Planning a Kitchen with a Future' 
LENDAL H. KOTSCHEVAR, Ph.D. 


Director, Residences and Food Services, and Chairman, 
Home Economics Department, Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula 


Today many of us are building or planning to build 
kitchens which will have to meet increasing produc- 
tion loads as time goes on. A great number of these 
are being planned with the idea that equipment will 
be added as it is required. This can, of course, be 
done. However, certain precautions should be taken 
if we are going to build in this manner so that future 
expansion can be efficient and inexpensive. Experi- 
ence has shown that remodeling small kitchens into 
large ones is almost as expensive as original construc- 
tion; therefore, in planning a kitchen with a future, 
the floor space allocated in the original construction 
should be that which will be required at maximum 
production. Also, the location of the various kitchen 
units and the electricity, gas, sewer lines, and other 
utility loads should be based on the future produc- 
tion requirements. And, lastly, it should be known 
in the original planning where all the dining areas 
will be. Dining space, unlike kitchen space, is not 
expensive to add as you expand, but the location 
should be established at the onset so that rapid and 
efficient delivery of food to it is later possible. 

At Montana State University a kitchen has been 
built to “‘grow into” an increasing production load. 
We call it a kitchen with a future. Its floor space is 
all that will ever be required, and the future service 
lines for utilities are installed. When the need arises, 
a large cafeteria building will join this kitchen on the 
West. In the meantime, dining areas to the East and 
above will handle the numbers which we must serve 
in the first few years of use. Our cook’s unit, dish- 
washing unit, and certain other facilities have been 
purposely placed on the west side of the kitchen, for 
in that direction eventually the main food service 
will flow. In the kitchen one can see capped 
service lines sticking up from the wall or floor. These 
service lines are for future equipment which will be 
installed when production demands. Space is allo- 
cated and the service lines are installed for new re- 
volving ovens, but until the need arises, the old 





' Presented at the 38th Annual Meeting of The American 
Dietetic Association in St. Louis, on October 20, 1955. 

* The author wishes to express his appreciation to many 
of the members of the 1945-46 Committee of the Food 
Administration Section (Mary W. Northrop, Chairman) for 
the ideas they contributed for the preparation of this paper. 





ovens from our former kitchens will do the job. In 
another area, a pot sink stands where a pot washer 
is to be. Because enrollment is increasing at a faster 
pace than planned, a flight-type dishwashing ma- 
chine will be installed this year. Since the service 
lines for this machine, including ventilation, are 
already in, the change is easy to make. 

A kitchen so planned is not beautiful and will 
never win awards. Nevertheless, it is full of utility, 
and expansion proceeds with little expense and few 
growing pains. 

Some may argue that ‘“‘you can’t build a kitchen 
that way. Kitchen layouts change too rapidly for 
that.”” They are misled. What are mistaken for 
changes in layout are only changes in methods or 
equipment. 

Ten years ago in 1945 and 1946, a committee of 
the Food Administration Section of The American 
Dietetic Association prepared papers (1) setting 
forth the basic essentials of floor layouts in food serv- 
ice departments. Several months ago I wrote the 
members of this committee asking, ““What in your 
opinion have been the most significant changes in the 
planning of floor layouts since you assisted in this 
committee work?” Their replies indicated that we 
have neither gone through a revolution in kitchen 
planning nor that we are going to undergo one. The 
committee’s replies indicated that while equipment 
and methods might change quickly, the layout of the 
kitchen changes slowly. Mary Northrop, the Com- 
mittee Chairman, summed up the results of this 
inquiry when she replied, ‘“The papers were basic. 
As a result, I don’t believe the principles have 
changed much, or are likely to. Perhaps, therefore, 
an addition to the material is more needed than a 
revision of it.” 

Fortunately, these committee members were very 
specific in indicating just how changes in equipment 
and methods were likely to affect our kitchen layouts 
and this is what we, who must plan and operate 
kitchens, want to know. I shall try to summarize the 
replies for you. 


Work Centers 


The committee indicated that our planning of 
work centers is being influenced more and more by 
the principles of motion economy, and this is 
changing somewhat the placement of our equipment. 
For instance, we now think of the worker as an 
island with equipment grouped about him, so that 
distances are limited and time and energy thereby 
conserved. Also, because we have found that our 
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kitchen units really do a number of jobs, they are 
being broken into separate work centers. For in- 
stance, the baker’s unit in a large kitchen is now 
considered as consisting of three work centers: the 
production, the baking, and the assembly centers. 
Likewise, a salad unit has two work centers, the 
preparation and the assembly centers. Also, work 
heights are being challenged and changed. The prin- 
ciple of storage at point of use and the elimination of 
handling by one-motion storage for food and equip- 
ment is fast gaining popularity. 

At Montana State University there is no fixed 
dish storage. All our dishes are stored and moved in 
carts. This saves a great deal of labor in dish han- 
dling. We also have no fixed storage in our refrigerated 
areas although we do have fixed storage in our 
frozen storage areas. We have also found that wall 
space formerly used for fixed shelving is a good area 
for storing of portable equipment when it is idle. 

In the planning of a kitchen many now recom- 
mend that the vegetable preparation unit be located 
adjacent to the delivery area so that “wasty” or 
dirty vegetables can be cleaned first before being 
moved to refrigerated storage. 

Also, some institutions are finding it advantageous 
to have a storeroom clerk weigh or measure all in- 
gredients for recipes in the exact amounts required to 
produce a certain number of portions. This elimi- 
nates work for highly skilled cooks and bakers and 
gives much greater control of standards and cost to 
the dietitians. Such a procedure, of course, elimi- 
nates the need for storing of flour, shortening, sugar, 
and other supplies at the unit where the food is 
prepared. 


Self-Service 

There is a trend toward more self-service in cafe- 
teria counters. We are speeding up lines by using 
the supermarket-type counters and also by 
moving condiments, silver, napkins, and other items 
away from the service counter. Counters are shorter 
and we are no longer using fixed shelving in them to 
hold dishes. Instead, we are using portable carts 
which can be pushed under the counters and then 
pulled out and set perpendicular to the service 
counter when service begins. Pass-throughs for cold 
or hot foods have proved efficient and eliminated 
much work in food handling. However, at Montana 
State University, we use an enclosed light-weight 
aluminum portable cart for hot or cold foods instead 
of pass-throughs. In addition to being less expensive, 
they give greater mobility and flexibility. 


Emphasis on Sanitation 


Equipment placement and design have been af- 
fected by the increasing attention we are giving to 
sanitation problems. For some time we have been 
recommending that equipment be placed away from 
walls and other obstructions so that it will be acces- 
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sible from all sides for cleaning. The use of portable 
or wall-mounted equipment is modifying this recom- 
mendation somewhat. It may be of interest to many 
that at MSU, we found it possible to take our steam 
equipment off stands and wall-mount it in our new 
kitchen, thus saving a great deal of money. 

We should also note that the increasing use of 
multiple-location or central garbage grinders may 
eliminate the need for refrigerated garbage spaces 
and can wash rooms. Mechanical pot washers and 
flight-type dishwashers are also reducing space re- 
quirements. 

The recommendations of the National Sanitation 
Foundation should be considered in planning any 
kitchen with a future, for their recommendations 
today will be incorporated in tomorrow’s equipment 
and kitchen planning. 


Partitions Being Eliminated 


Sound control and ventilation have improved so 
much that we are eliminating partitions in the 
kitchen. At MSU even our dishwashing unit sits out 
in the open with the rest of the kitchen. This removal] 
of partitions gives greater flexibility between kitchen 
units and improves supervision. 


Influence of Pre-Prepared Foods 


The factor given most emphasis by the committee 
was the influence which the increasing use of pre- 
pared or partially prepared foods was likely to have 
on layouts. The growing use of preportioned meats 
has caused institution butchershops to lose their 
identity, and vegetable preparation units are under- 
going this same change, as we increase the use of 
peeled potatoes, prepared French fries, washed and 
trimmed vegetables, sectioned or diced fruits, sliced 
or peeled and cored apples, and frozen fruits and 
vegetables. 

Our need for refrigerated space is definitely on 
the down trend, for preportioned meats and the 
processed fruits and vegetables require less storage 
space. On the other hand, we must increase consid- 
erably our low-temperature space. In addition to 
using larger and larger amounts of frozen fruits and 
vegetables, we are using much more frozen fish, 
poultry, and meat. Nineteen per cent of the meat 
used in institutions is frozen. 

Others have indicated we will soon, in all proba- 
bility, be buying frozen food which only requires 
reconditioning or cooking to be served. Others have 
said that institutions themselves are now preparing 
and freezing much of their own foods. At MSU we 
make up many products and freeze them—even 
parfaits—on days when we are not busy and then 
withdraw them for use on days when we are busy. At 
MSU we have noted the trend, and we have planned 
our refrigerated areas so that when the need arises 
we can discontinue their use one by one and turn 
them into frozen storage areas. 
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It is probable that, as we increase our use of 
frozen foods, new demands will be made on our 
cooking equipment. More and more data are being 
eollected to indicate that frozen foods, either raw or 
cooked, should be cooked or reconditioned in the 
frozen state. Much of our present cooking equipment 
has not been designed to take heavy loads of frozen 
foods, and there is a need for new equipment or 
improved equipment which will provide a much more 
rapid heat input into frozen food. What this equip- 
ment will be we cannot tell, but from the trend we 
‘an surmise that oven and steam equipment space 
will take increasing precedence over grill and broiler 
space. 

The use of the commercial bakery mix will change 
the layout of our bake shops, but not materially. We 
will no longer require bins for flour, dry milk, sugar, 
and other ingredient storage. Also, our storerooms 
will change as we reduce our sugar, fat, and flour 
requirements and increase our supply of premixed 
sack goods. 


The Future 


These comments by these committee members are 
most valuable to one planning a kitchen today, and 
they indicate in many ways what we can expect in 
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the future. The changes are not going to be revolu- 
tionary, and we can plan so that when change occurs 
we are ready for it. We must remember there are 
certain space relationships which will not change. 
An 18 by 26 in. baking sheet is always going to 
hold about fifty servings of cake, and will require 
the same size oven to hold it. A pork chop is always 
going to require the same surface area on the grill to 
cook it, and a 20-qt. mixer is going to hold just so 
many servings of mashed potatoes. These volumes 
and sizes of food are an influential factor in establish- 
ing many of the basic space relationships of the 
kitchen and in the placement of equipment. That is 
why changes come slowly. 

Twenty-one years ago Grace Smith proposed that 
many work heights be 37 to 38 in., and that sinks be 
no deeper than 14 in. We are only now beginning to 
do that. We are also still baking in the same type of 
ovens the Chinese used 2000 years ago. Therefore, I 
don’t think we ought to fear change. I only think we 
ought to be prepared for it when it happens. 


REFERENCE 


(1) CoMMITTEE OF THE Foop ADMINISTRATION SECTION, 
A.D.A.: Planning the floor layout for the food service 
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Quality Food—What Is It? How Do You Achieve It?’ 


PATRICIA A. BEEZLEY 


Manager, Pennant Cafeteria, 
Topeka, Kansas 


What is meant by quality food? In the field of 
automobiles, even though we may own a Chevrolet 
or Ford, we recognize quality as being a Cadillac or 
a Continental. In footwear, the vote for quality 
would easily go to a pair of alligator shoes over a 
pair of kid shoes, but in the food field, quality is 
rather intangible. Because quality in many instances 
is a personal determination, I face this definition 
with mixed emotions. 

Even though we find it difficult to pinpoint a defi- 
nition of quality food, we know that our discussion 
will be directed toward the best food we can serve 
in regard to flavor, appearance, and texture. Quality 
food is good food and a goal toward which we are 
ever striving. As we set up our objectives for each 
week, either consciously or subconsciously, we head 
the list with quality food—food which we can serve 
with pride. Our organization has adopted the phrase, 
“If you’re not proud of it, don’t serve it.” That 
motto indirectly is our definition of quality food. 

Let us now develop some of the practical ideas and 
theory that will enable us to serve food that will 


‘Presented before the 38th Annual Meeting of The 
American Dietetic Association in St. Louis, on October 19, 
1955. 


stand on its reputation at our operations and freely 
allow those who dine with us themselves to apply the 
word ‘“‘quality” to the food they have eaten. 

We appreciate our fine commercial establishments 
which have developed a reputation and built a 
business on foreign food, but we here are primarily 
interested in the production of basic American 
dishes prepared to perfection so that those to whom 
they are served will be not only sated but happily 
satisfied. 


Personnel in the Quality Equation 

Quality certainly begins with fluffy, mashed pota- 
toes, creamy macaroni and cheese, tender, flaky bis- 
cuits. Simple foods, yes—but creations in their own 
right when care is given to the little things that 
matter in seasoning and eye appeal, simple things to 
your employees who have developed a love of 
craftmanship. If your employees can have pride in 
these simple foods, the foods which are the main- 
stays of our menus, they will be doubly careful and 
equally proud to prepare the more delicate dishes, 
such as chicken 4 la king, cheese soufflé, or lemon 
angel pie. Such employees can be trusted with the 
stronger seasonings, such as those used in creoles or 
curries, and will appreciate that these seasonings 
must be used with care—care which is coupled with 
imagination in perfecting the recipe, care which 
creates a dish having an evasive flavor and leaving 
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the guest wondering just how that flavor was 
achieved. Yes, your employees have a right to be 
proud in the preparation of such quality food. 

Thus, we cannot discuss quality food without dis- 
cussing personnel. We know that low turnover not 
only maintains quality in food but is responsible for 
reducing costs. The Texas Restaurant Association 
recently made a survey in which they determined 
that the cost of replacing a good restaurant em- 
ployee (and | believe this would apply to institu- 
tional employees) was $250. Of course, this is mainly 
a hidden cost, but not actually hidden when we must 
give the word to remove from the menu a dish which 
is not up to our standard of quality. No, the public 
never pays for our mistakes. The dissatisfied cus- 
tomer, the unhappy patient, the disgruntled student 
certainly do not build good will for our establish- 
ments. 

I cannot discuss quality without a reference to 
Anna Maude Smith, cafeteria owner from Oklahoma 
City. She tells the story of a Y.W.C.A. secretary, 
who, when Miss Smith managed the Y.W. cafeteria, 
asked to visit the kitchen to see if she could determine 
what made the difference between their food and the 
food served in the usual commercial establishment. 
The Secretary, after a morning spent in the kitchen, 
reported that she had discovered the answer. The 
women in that kitchen were putting the food to- 
gether with ‘infinite pains.”’ Infinite pains, loving 
care, or what have you—it’s the intangible some- 
thing which takes food from the ordinary to food 
that is, as we say, “out of this world.”? Normally it is 
beyond the comprehension of the average individual 
that such quality food can be prepared in quantity. 


Supervision in the Equation 


Quality food production begins in the mind of the 
worker. It is the responsibility of the supervisor to 
instill in each production employee the desire to pro- 
duce the best product possible. I know of no better 
way to do this than by regular, short, informative, 
inspirational meetings. Our employees cannot know 
what we are thinking if we do not tell them. We save 
much confusion and often misunderstanding by 
having meetings, rather than letting the “grapevine” 
take its toll. 

Food production workers are artists using food as 
their medium just as surely as a painter uses his 
palette and colors. You, as supervisors, must provide 
the inspiration, environment, and desire for these 
co-workers to develop this pride of craftsmanship to 
add that touch of imagination which is essential to 
quality food production. 

Quality food is impossible without proper super- 
vision. I have always appreciated the story of the boy 
who wrote his father about the loss of a football 
game. The boy said, “The other team found a hole 
in our line and went through to score.”” He added, 
“The hole in the line was me.” If every supervisor 
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would analyze problem situations which arise, she 
would usually find that the difficulties stemmed from 
improper orientation, poor training, faulty work 
schedules, or laxity in supervision. Our production 
organization might be compared to the game of 
football. Every play, if properly executed with each 
man fulfilling his assignment, will be a touchdown 
play. Isn’t this true in our production? If planning 
is complete and accurate, the kitchen and dining 
room fairly sing. Therefore, when a supervisor says 
that food quality is suffering because of a problem 
employee or employees, I am tempted to suggest, at 
the risk of becoming very unpopular, that the hole 
in the line may be on a higher level. 

Introspection, prior to employee criticism, is a 
“must” if we are to achieve true success as supervi- 
sors. Self-analysis will not only make us_ better 
supervisors, but will vastly improve our organization 
and lift the standard of the foods we serve. It is too 
easy to place blame on another’s shoulders. I chal- 
lenge you, if you are the manager or director of your 
food service unit, to think twice before you criticize 
an employee or supervisor. Is your planning beyond 
reproach? Nine out of ten times, I find that manage- 
ment, somewhere along the way, fumbled and ‘the 
hole in the line is me.” 


Working Conditions a Factor 

Our No. | supervisory problem today is people 
our fellow human beings who think and respond as 
we do. The solution to this problem can be attained 
only by the simple human relations approach or the 
Golden Rule. If we truly love our employees, our 
personnel problems are no longer insurmountable. 

Many employers have the mistaken idea that em- 
ployees are on the job only for the wages they receive. 
They often say that if they could double wages their 
personnel problems would be over. A recent survey 
indicates the fallacy of this concept. 

The survey showed that management made some 
guesses as to what the employees want. First, it was 
thought, employees want good wages; second, job 
security; third, promotion. Management felt that 
the fourth need was good working conditions, and 
fifth, was interesting work. This same survey also 
polled employees who gave these ratings to their 
needs. First, employees asked appreciation for the 
work they do—no money invested by the employer, 
just good human relations. Second, they wanted to 
be “in on the know of things.” Third, they wanted 
interest in their personal problems. Fourth was the 
need for job security, which management ranked 
second. Fifth was good wages, which management 
had ranked first. 

This survey reminds us that too many employers 
do not really think of employees as human beings. 
It costs nothing in dollars and cents to speak a word 
of appreciation, to spend a few minutes as a personal 
counselor, or to let your employees know the needs 
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of your organization so that they can be of greatest 
service and true members of the team. 

By talking with our employees as co-workers, we 
not only develop morale, but we may discover that 
our quality is being influenced by factors over which 
our employees have no control. For example, a 
change in flour without adequate testing, although 
a money-saving step, may be a hidden cost because 
we are sacrificing quality. It is our responsibility as 
management to provide the proper climate and 
materials. 


Equipment a Factor 


In this area, we should also remind ourselves that 
quality food is next to impossible without proper 
equipment. Sometimes we as supervisors become so 
removed from actual production that we do not com- 
prehend the problems of inadequate or faulty equip- 
ment. Our regular production personnel may adjust 
to a faulty thermostat, but should one of these 
people have an accident, we may find it quite hard 
to maintain our standards with a relief person who 
cannot know the oven’s secrets, because we do not 
know how to jiggle the thermostat. Certainly our 
responsibility in supervision includes systematic rou- 
tine checks on all equipment to keep it in top con- 
dition. 

And, let us not discount equipment just because 
the new has worn off. It isn’t always the stainless 
steel kitchen which is the stage for the performance 
creating top quality food. The finest equipment, 
without employees who have vision, interest, and the 
desire to venture into the unknown, presents an 
unsolvable formula with which to work. 

In the field of equipment and layout, we cannot 
overlook the impact of work simplification, which is, 
of course, efficiency resulting in many hours of labor 
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saved. Certainly a frustrated worker, searching fruit- 
lessly for the right utensil or finding it necessary to 
travel in aimless circles has difficulty in organizing 
his production so that he can give the time re- 
quired to taste and garnish each product to your 
standard of perfection. Last summer we were for- 
tunate to have join our organization a person who 
has had several years of foods laboratory teaching. 
One of her first projects was not only to find a place 
for everything and insist on everything being in 
place, but to label the proper location for each piece 
of equipment and article of food. This labelling is a 
boon to relief personnel and saves many questions of 
the supervisor. It also gives the new employee more 
confidence. With the present high cost of labor, 
wasted hours will not long remain a hidden cost. 


Other Factors 


There are so many factors influencing quality food 
that we can easily overlook some very important 
items. We could, of course, spend considerable time 
on the need for rechecking recipes periodically to 
keep the food cost ratio in balance and of checking 
recipes for accurate adherence. Quality cannot be 
overlooked in the use of left-overs—a costly item in 
too many kitchens. 

In closing, I would like to remind you that, basi- 
cally, quality food is good food. It embodies the chal- 
lenge of properly trained personnel; adequate cook- 
ing and serving equipment; quality in all meats, 
produce, and groceries we purchase; adherence to 
recipes which have proved successful; a flair for 
decorating and garnishing; and above this, as above 
and beyond the call of duty, an imagination and 
enduring patience which is beyond the belief of 
everyone except, perhaps, a seasoned supervisor of a 
food production unit. 


$949 4OOOOOOO4H 


The Art of Preparing Good Food! 


MARGARET DICKERSON 


Manager of Food Department, Hutzler Brothers 


Company, Baltimore 


NOUGH has never been said or felt among 

most Americans about what a great art the 
preparation of delicious and attractive food can 
be. In all large kitchens you have the opportu- 
nity of creating not one piece of art but many hun- 
dreds of pieces of art every day. The raw foods come 
to us in bags, baskets, or cases; the cooked foods in 
‘ans; the meat, raw; the seafood in need of cleaning, 
and also the poultry—certainly not attractive. 


‘Presented before the Dietetic Section Meeting, 15th 
Annual Conference of the Tri-State Hospital Association 
(Maryland, District of Columbia, and Delaware Hospital 
Associations) in Washington, D. C., on November 7, 1955. 


The most important part of producing fine food 
for your customers (I use that word to cover every- 
one who partakes of your food—patients, personnel, 
nurses, doctors, and so on) is in giving your kitchen 
workers not only the feeling that their work is a 
great art, but that it is a far greater art than any 
other. It 7s greater because everyone eats three meals 
a day and the scope is so broad that everyone is 
interested in what he eats. 

I am convinced that until you have given your 
staff down to the last vegetable preparer the feeling 
that his or her work is an art and important to the 
finished product, you will not get the best results in 
the beautiful, delicious food you wish to produce. It 
is worth your while a thousand times over to take 
time when new employees are beginning to explain 
and talk about what you expect and why and how. 
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But you can’t stop there! You must continually 
encourage, compliment, or show workers how they 
‘an improve the taste or appearance of food until 
they themselves begin to be the critics and can im- 
prove on what you have taught them. It is a never- 
ending game from which you and your customers 
will reap great benefits. 


Equipment Maintenance 

The finished product on the tray or counter is the 
end result, but don’t forget the indirect art that is 
necessary. What about the care of the tools of our 
trade? Do you understand and teach or have some- 
one teach the care of all your valuable machinery, 
the slicing and chopping machines, beaters, peelers, 
grills, French fryers, dish machines, and so on? Do 
your workers know how to sharpen a knife? How 
manv times I have stepped into a station to show a 
saiad or sandwich maker or even a cook how to do 
some simple trick and found that it could not be 
done because the knife was dull! Attractive food 
cannot be produced unless your staff has the right 
tools, understands what those tools can do when in 
good condition, and knows how to keep them in good 
condition. 


Menu Making 

Now we are ready to write interesting menus, and 
the kitchen staff is anxious to go to work on pro- 
ducing and styling the attractive food for the cus- 
tomers. 

You need no help in writing well balanced menus, 
using all seasonable foods available. But did you 
think about color in your vegetables and fruits? Are 
the vegetables the right ones to complement the 
meats? Is there a good variety of desserts, including 
fresh as well as canned fruits? How recently have 
you served any of the same items? Will the salads 
appeal to those who do not want meat and vege- 
tables, and are they of sufficient size to be adequate? 
Do you have two sizes of soup bowls so that the 
people who enjoy a larger bowl of your good nourish- 
ing soup may have it with maybe a sandwich and 
dessert for luncheon? 

Most people select their food with their eyes as 
much as with the thought of taste. Have you visual- 
ized how the patient’s tray or the cafeteria counter 
will look? Will it be a beautiful picture of tasty, 
well-garnished food? Do you know how many of each 
item you sold the last time it was on your menu, so 
that you will have no left-over problems? Nothing 
is more discouraging to the kitchen staff than left- 
overs. 

My business is department store restaurants, 
where we have five price lines for the various restau- 
rants. In each price line, we have a repertoire of all 
food listed by categories, such as all soups, all salads, 
sandwiches, vegetables, desserts, and so on. Each 
kind of meat is a separate list—that is, the various 
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methods of cooking beef are listed separately from 
the same kind of lists for pork, veal, lamb, poultry. 
and seafood. , 

Then, there is a miscellaneous list of meat ex. 
tenders and meat substitutes. This is really the 
backbone of our menu making, the ‘‘bible’”’ we call it, 
There is an unwritten law that every week each 
supervisor must add at least one new item to this 
repertoire. If one proves to be a popular item, we 
keep it; if not, it is discarded. If she can add more 
than one a week, so much the better. It gives your 
employees preparing food a lift to use a new recipe, 
and you will find competition spreading in their 
wondering which part of the kitchen is to be so 
honored each week. Talk about it, have everyone 
taste it, get their opinion of it. Most workers want 
to have a part in the new things going on around 
them. If it came out of a magazine with a colored 
picture, show it to them as well as giving them the 
recipe on a card. It’s just part of the game in the art 
of producing food. 

Your repertoire will never let you down if you use 
it and constantly increase its size. When you feel so 
stale and making menus seems a dreaded task that 
must be done, just open the “bible,” and there are 
all the new and old friends before your eyes to give 
you the help you need. Making menus is a very 
important part of your art. 


Sources of Ideas 


We are fortunate today to have so much color 
photography of food. Practically every magazine 
has beautiful color pictures of food with interesting 
garnishes. I never pick one up that I don’t get new 
ideas. True, some of this color photography is in 
advertising, but the idea is there for you to use. 
The sesame seed pie crust, which came from a com- 
mercial contest last year, is wonderful for Dutch 
apple pie. It gives a nutty flavor. 

Besides the entertaining consumer publications, 
there are the trade magazines, Restawrant Manage- 
ment, The American Restaurant Magazine, Inplant 
Food Management, Institutional Feeding and Hous- 
ing, Institutions. The utility companies will send you 
free their publications. Newspapers are another good 
source for ideas in new and better ways of serving 
food. 

If you are alert to just a part of these sources and 
keep them in a file, you will have more ideas than 
you can use. Take cranberries as an example. You 
can make a delicious bread using your own favorite 
nut bread recipe and substituting chopped cran- 
berries for the nuts, or by cutting down on the nuts 
and using some chopped cranberries with the nuts. 
What about cranberry biscuits or muffins? Why not 
make cranberry relish to serve with your turkey? 
It is cheaper than the canned jelly and has such a 
delightful fresh flavor. It will keep under refrigera- 
tion for several weeks. 
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Tired menus are a loathsome thing. Work to make 
them exciting, fresh, and different. Styling of food is 
an individual thing as much so as designing a dress 
or building a house or painting a picture. Again I say 
your work is the greatest of all creative arts because 
you reach all classes—rich and poor, sick and well. 
Not one of you would be willing to copy the exact 
style of menu-making or food production that some- 
one else has done any more than we would be willing 
to buy a dress or hat just like a friend’s. Style means 
being a little different a special garnish ... a 
dash of some special seasoning or flavor. There are 
literally thousands of ideas at your fingertips to pick 
and choose from and to create your very own style. 
I haven’t even mentioned all the interesting cook 
books available. 


Acceptance of Food 


How do you appraise the acceptance of your style 
and food by your customers? First, encourage con- 
structive criticism. Let them help you with ideas. If 
they say why can’t we, or why don’t we have so and 
so, put on your best smile and ask them if they have 
a favorite recipe for it. If you play up to them, they 
will be “eating out of your hand” in no time. Stroll 
around the dining room or into the patients’ rooms, 
especially the hard-to-please patients. Encourage 
them to tell you what they like or don’t like. It 
makes them feel important. Remember, your art is 
one that everyone knows about because he eats 
three meals a day. 

Another good source for-me to judge the accept- 
ance and appraisal of our food is the soiled dish table. 
If the plates are not fairly clean, then go to the steam 
table and check by tasting the items of food that are 
not being eaten. Then check the size of the portions 
being served. Nine times out of ten, either the food 
isn’t right or the portions are too large. The ma- 
jority of people eat what they are paying for. It is a 
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mistake to neglect the soiled dish table, if you 
really are interested in the acceptance of your food. 

What about getting a little color into your tray 
service? If ever an attractive tray should be set up, it 
is the tray that goes to the hospital patient. Must we 
always use white napkins and aluminum or dark 
brown plastic trays? There is a new fiberglass tray 
made in the most beautiful colors with a steel edge 
imbedded in the fiberglass which strengthens the 
edge and does not break like the plastic tray. It is 
gay, and in the center is even embedded a lacy 
design which looks like a paper doily. This would be 
used without a place mat under the dishes. 

If you must use conventional trays, why not a 
gay colored paper mat under the plate? They are less 
expensive than the laundering of a cloth mat. Hos- 
pitals now use colored coats for doctors and nurses. 
Why not colored napkins? If you use a linen supply 
house, ask them about colored napkins of the same 
quality cloth the next time they buy new ones. There 
are excellent fast color materials available which are 
no more expensive than white materials. What can 
you do to get your purchasing agent to buy vellow 
or pink or blue tea and coffee pots instead of the 
perennial brown and green ones? The lighter colors 
cost only a few cents more and the ivory one costs 
exactly the same. 

When I first started in this great business of pro- 
ducing food thirty-seven years ago, there was no 
color photography, there were no trade magazines, 
there were no trade or professional associations, 
there were few cook books, there were no ice ma- 
chines, there was no frozen food, there was no 
eviscerated poultry, there was not a mix of any kind, 
lettuce was hard to get in winter, there were no 
radishes or parsley or tomatoes in winter. Yet it has 
always been fun, and each day has been a great new 
adventure with new customers, new ideas, and a 
feeling of giving a service to others. 


Patients’ Menu Committee 


Unique opportunities for nutrition education exist in many institutions where the pa- 
tients or residents are hospitalized for more than a few days. An effective scheme in one of 
the tuberculosis hospitals of the New York State Department of Health has been the forma- 
tion of a ‘Patients’ Menu Committee.” A committee of two young men and two young 
women patients, selected by the occupational therapist, met with me to plan a week’s hos- 
pital menus. Each of us had a blank menu-planner, so that all could readily see how the menu 


developed. 


Opportunities for nutrition teaching continually arose. The committee became keenly 


“ 


interested in the 


why” of certain foods. Complications, such as equipment not available, 


personnel not on duty, and produce not delivered were new ideas to them in connection with 
the end result—meals served. The four were surprised, too, when they realized that even 
among themselves no one menu was completely acceptable. 

The menu planning was tape-recorded the next day with the discussion condensed to 1 
hr., but with nutrition emphasis retained. Later, it was broadcast over the hospital inter- 
communicating system. The menus were served the following week. Despite the normal 
“ribbing” that was forthcoming, there seemed to be unusually good acceptance of the meals 
by the majority of the patients that week. As to time involved, it really did not take any 
longer than when I struggled alone with menus.—Ellen B. Guernsey, Senior Nutritionist, 
New York State Department of Health, writing in Nutrition News (published by National Dairy 


Council, Chicago) 19: 7 (Dec.), 1955 
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The Foreseeable Future. By Sir George Thomson. 
New York: The Cambridge University Press, 1955. Cloth. 
Pp. 166. Price $2.50. 

Forecasting the future with plausible possibilities pro- 
vides more than enjoyable reading. Sir George Thomson, a 
Nobel prizewinner in 1937, predicts new applications for 
energy and power, transport and communications, and 
meteorology. He devotes a separate chapter to new develop- 
ments in food production and “manufacture,’’? and then 
concludes with thoughts on the social consequences. 

In the chapter on food, he not only considers the possi- 
bilities of increasing efficiency in the production of crops 
and developing lands not now under cultivation, he also 
entertains the possibilities of “manufactured”? food. How- 
ever, he realistically limits this to fats and possibly sugars 

“simple” foods. Beefsteaks, he predicts, will remain 
difficult if not impossible to ‘‘synthesize.’’ On the other 
hand, he suggests that animal food may become more 
available to mankind than in the past by development of 
“rations” that are more nutritious and efficient to produce 
than wheat and corn. Experiments on Chlorella, an algae 
containing approximately 50 per cent protein, and on yeast 
which is also about 50 per cent protein make this more than 
« dream. Antelope and bear he suggests might well be used 
to extend the range and variety of meat. 

This is just a taste of some of the exciting ideas which 
this author has to suggest. His book is highly recommended 





reading matter. 

Peptic Ulcer. Diagnosis and Treatment. By Clifford 
J. Barborka, M.D., and E. Clinton Texter, Jr., M.D. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1955. Cloth. Pp. 

290. Price $7. 

This book is a comprehensive review of the entire subject 
of peptic ulcer. It is designed as a handbook for the prac 
ticing physician, but it should also serve as a good reference 
book for therapeutic and teaching dietitians and for college 
instructors in diet therapy 

In the section on “Dietary Management,” the principles 
of the diet therapy are discussed and detailed explanation 
of the various stages of the diet are given as well as lists of 
foods allowed and those to be avoided. These lists suffer in 
that they are not all-inclusive. It is noted that while one 
food is omitted, a similar food is included. This tends to 
restrict the diet unduly. Dietary management in hem- 
orrhage is also discussed. Although one may not agree 
with every detail of the diet, it is essentially the bland diet 
regimen accepted at the present time as the best known diet 
therapy for peptic ulcer. It is gratifying to see so liberal a 
dietary regimen proposed. However, it is to be regretted 
that the term “bland diet” was not used, in line with the 
nomenclature which has been proposed for describing diets 

One wonders why the diets given are measured in grams 
as well as the more common and easily used household 
measurements. One also wonders why the Lenhartz diet is 
resurrected in such detail and why a few recipes are in- 
cluded. It should be pointed out, too, that all the sample 
menus in the appendix do not follow the suggested plan in 
the text in including a citrus fruit each day.—Doris Johnson, 
Ph.D.. Director of Dietetics, Grace-New Haven Community 
Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut. 

How to Reduce Surely and Safely. By Herbert 
Pollack, M.D., with Arthur D. Morse. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1955. Cloth. Pp. 
158. Price $2.95. 

In this book, Dr. Pollack has discussed common fallacies 


regarding foods and drugs used as ‘“‘reducing aids.”’ This 
alone merits reading by would-be reducers who are sus- 
ceptible to spell-binders with wonder foods and drugs to 
sell. 

Sound information is given on menu planning with 
protective foods. The only discordant notes are to be found 
in some of the recipes containing mineral oil and the ex- 
tensive lists of high caloric foods which, if used in the 800- 
calorie menus he suggests, would surely result in important 
nutritive deficits. 

4 Family Budget Standard. By The Budget Standard 
Service. New York: Research Department, Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City, 1955. Paper. Pp. 62. 
Price $1. 

This booklet presents a revised and up-to date family 
budget standard for use of welfare and health services in 
the city of New York. It will be of special interest to those 
nutritionists and home economists who provide budgetary 
services for agencies. 

Cooperatively developed by personnel from a variety of 
agencies, the standard may be interpreted and adapted to 
fit the specific requirements of individual agencies. The 
principal uses for which it is intended are: (a) to provide 
current reference materials on family living costs, typical 
requirements, retail prices, and related data; (b) to provide 
a basis for establishing equitable fee scales consistent with 
ability to pay for services rendered by publie or voluntary 
welfare and health agencies; (c) to determine eligibility 
for free services; (d) to facilitate counseling on family 
financial management; and (e) to provide budget material 
for in-service staff training programs. 

Much of the material for the report is drawn from the 
City Worker’s Family Budget 1946-51, developed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Content is presented in three parts. Part I gives background 
material on a concept of the budget standard, a description 
of the present budget standard and its relation to earlier 
standards, differences related to family size and compo- 
sition, and living costs in relation to family income. Part 
II covers the major categories of expenditure; the methods 
used to develop the standard for each category; quantity 
and quality specifications for items priced; and the cost 
schedules for age, sex, activity groups, and for families of 
varying sizes. Part III is devoted to cost summaries. 
Included is a useful schedule of the estimated costs of the 
budget standard for eight representative family types; 
a one-page summary of costs for easy use in planning 
budgets for individuals or families of any size or type; 
and a short form for quick computation of the total weekly 
costs of goods and services by type of family. 

The comprehensive list of reference materials on each 
‘ategory of the budget should prove helpful to those 
concerned with the problem of family living costs. 

It is evident that a tremendous amount of work and skill 
has gone into the development of this sound technical 
guidance tool. It is sure to be a widely used reference 
manual, especially among professional workers in the field 
of health and welfare, everywhere.—Dorothy L. Bovee, Food 
and Nutrition Consultant, American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 


RECENTLY RECEIVED 
Allergy Cooking. By Marion L. Conrad. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. Cloth. Pp. 380. 
Price $5. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 19, December, 1955 
Seminar on carbohydrate metabolism 
* Evolution of modified insulins in the treatment 
of diabetes mellitus, with special emphasis on 
insulin-zine suspensions. R. G. Sprague and 
R. A. Kilby.—p. 925 
*The problem of degenerative vascular disease in 
diabetes. H. T. Ricketts.—p. 933 


Modified Insulins. In the past 
fifteen vears there has been increasing 
appreciation of the fact that insulins 
with timing characteristics intermediate 
between those of soluble insulin and 
protamine zine insulin provide excellent 
replacement therapy for the great 
majority of patients who require in 
sulin. These preparations include NPH 
globin insulin and appropriate mixtures 
of soluble insulin and protamine zine 
insulin. First reaction to the introduc- 
tion of a new insulin-zine suspension is 
likely to emphasize the confusion re 
sulting from the availability of ad- 
ditional insulins. However, it is likely 
that the new preparations, by virtue of 
their freedom from modifying proteins 
and their probable adaptability to the 
needs of almost all diabetic patients, may 
eventually substitute for and replace all 
of the existing preparations except 
regular and erystalline insulin. Obser- 
vations on one hundred consecutive 
patients with diabetes mellitus treated 
with lente insulin are presented. With 
the introduction of the insulin-zine 
suspensions, it is difficult to conceive of 
any field of injectable modified insulins, 
short of an ‘automatic’ insulin whose 
rate of release from the sight of injee 
tion would be determined by the level of 
the blood sugar. We know of no prospect 
for the development of such an insulin 
in the foreseeable future. 

Degenerative Vascular Disease in 
Diabetes. Diabetes, or some factor re 
lated to it, markedly hastens the onset 
and increases the frequency and severity 
of arterial and arteriolar 
It also gives rise to capillary lesions of 
the renal glomeruli and retina that be- 
long almost exclusively to the diabetic 
state. Rates of death and disability from 
these causes are increasing as diabetic 
patients live longer. Diabetes increases 
susceptibility to atherosclerosis to a 
greater extent in women than in men, 
and the former have a higher incidence 
of intereapillary glomerulosclerosis but 
not of retinopathy. Duration of diabetes 
stands out as the most important single 
factor in vascular disease, and its effects 
are greater in younger than in older 
persons. The parts played by severity 
and control of diabetes are still in 
dispute. Inconsistencies in relation to 
control lend support to the concept, as 
yet incapable of proof, that hereditary 
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tendencies may be as important as 
diabetes itself. The experimental pro 
duction of both glomerular and retinal 
lesions with cortisone and corticoptropin 
strengthens the possibility that they 
have a common pathogenesis in man and 
raises the question of whether their 
clinical occurrence is related to adrenal 
hyperactivity. Evidence on this point is 
contradictory. Mucopolysaccharides are 
increased in the blood of diabetic pa 
tients with vascular, especially renal, 
disease but to some extent in those 
without it and may be related to the 
pathogenesis of retinopathy and in 
tercapillary glomerulosclerosis. The eti 
ology and pathogenesis of diabetic 
vascular disease remain obscure. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 


Vol. 56, January, 1956 
* If you ask me—about helping patients accept low 


sodium diets.—68. 


Low-Sodium Diet. Three nurses and 
a dietitian tell the ways they help 
patients accept a long continued, low 
sodium diet which the doctor prescribes. 
The importance of explaining the need 
for the low-sodium diet to the patient is 
stressed, and means by which the diet 
can be made palatable and attractive are 
discussed. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 183, November, 1955 

*Central and sensory control of food intake in 
genetically obese mice. J. L. Fuller and G. A. 

Jacoby, Jr.—p. 279. 

* Effect of food restriction on body composition of 
hereditary obese mice. L. G. Alonso and T. H. 


Maren.—p. 284 


Control of Food Intake in Obese 
Mice. Genetically obese mice are less 
able than their normal siblings to adjust 
food intake adaptively when their diet 
is diluted with cellulose, made bitter, or 
enriched by fat. The difference between 
genotypes is attributed to differential 
response of the nervous system to signals 
arising from biologic need rather than to 
differential food preference. The syn 
drome is very similar psychophysiologic 
ally to hypothalmic obesity in the rat. 

Food Restriction in Obese Mice. 
Long-term restriction of food in genetic 
ally obese mice decreases weight gain in 
growing mice and decreases absolute 
weight in the adult. This weight deficit 
is partitioned between fat, protein, and 
water. Although the restricted obese 
mice had less fat than their unrestricted 
obese siblings, they still maintained body 
fat concentrations two to four times as 
great as their lean siblings who received 
1.3 to 2.7 times as much food. Unre 
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stricted obese mice have normal total 
body protein (grams per animal). Re- 
stricted obese mice lose protein in pro- 
portion to their diminished intake. 
Absolute depletion of protein (grams per 
animal) was 25 per cent and 42 per cent 
for two schedules in which intake was 
decreased, respectively, 46 per cent and 
74 per cent. The obese mice had a lower 
percentage of body water than their 
lean siblings, but higher absolute water 
content. Fasting induced absolute loss of 
water, along with the losses of fat and 
protein. These studies suggest that 
hereditary obese mice have a quanti- 
tatively different metabolism than their 
lean siblings, in the direction of greater 
storage of fat per unit of ingested food. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 

OF NUTRITION 

Vol. 9, No. 4, 1955 

*Long-term individual dietary surveys. G. M. 
Chappell.—p. 323. 

*The metabolism of nitrogen, calcium and phos- 
phorus in human adults on a poor vegetarian 
diet containing ragi (Eleusine coracana). V. 
Subrahmanyan, M. Narayanarao, G. Ramarao, 
and M. Swaminathan.—p. 350. 

* The intakes of essential amino-acids of children 
who were deriving most of their protein from 
bread and vegetables. B. P. Hughes.—p. 373. 


Long-Term Individual Dietary 
Surveys. To estimate average intake, 
the duration of any survey should be 
sufficient to reflect normal dietary and 
preferably the effect of seasonal in- 
fluence. Reasonably accurate measure- 
ment of intake should be obtained if the 
subject weighs and records diets care- 
fully and recipes are procured for com- 
posite cooked dishes or if dishes are made 
from weighed ingredients. In a study 
with two surveys, a thirty-four-year-old 
woman and sixty-six-year-old man were 
the subjects. The woman’s survey lasted 
70 weeks, divided into two periods of 61 
and 9 weeks, while the man’s survey 
lasted 13 weeks. The weekly intake of 
calories and nutrients showed consider- 
able variations differing with dietary 
components and with the subjects. 
Estimates of the mean daily intake of the 
woman, based on one week sampled at 
random, had standard errors of 8 to 15 
per cent for most dietary components. 
Since there is no reason to think that her 
dietary habits were particularly vari- 
able, this suggests that the results of a 
short-term survey should be interpreted 
with caution. The advantage of taking 
observations for a single period longer 
than one week appear to be small if an 
estimate of average nutrient intake over 
a year is required. A more accurate esti- 
mate will be obtained from a number of 
one-week periods covering the year. 

Metabolism on a Poor Vegetarian 
Diet Containing Ragi. Ragi and other 
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millets are generally considered coarse 
as compared to rice which, when cooked, 
is very soft. Ragi is an important grain 
in the dietary of millions who inhabit the 
Deccan Plateau of India. It is very high 
in calcium content. The nutritive value 
of a poor vegetarian diet containing ragi 
is higher than that of diets containing 
rice or kaffir corn and almost equal to a 
wheat diet. In a study with eight healthy 
adult males on a ragi diet, all subjects 
maintained a positive nitrogen balance, 
even though fecal nitrogen excretion was 
very high. The apparent digestibility of 
the dietary proteins was about 50 per 
cent. The mean loss of calcium in feces 
was very high and accounted for about 
90 per cent of the ingested calcium. 
Absorption of phosphorus was about 25 
per cent of the daily intake. 

Essential Amino-Acid Intakes of 
Children. The essential amino-acid 
intake of children in two German or 
phanages who thrived on diets consisting 
largely of bread and vegetables has been 
calculated and compared with the intake 
of children on a diet much richer in 
animal protein. The diets low in animal 
protein provided somewhat less of most 
of these amino acids but, with the ex 
ception of methionine, provided double 
the amounts required for nitrogen 
equilibrium in the adult. Minimum 
amino acid requirements of children for 
normal growth are not known, and any 
conclusions about the adequacy of a diet 
derived from a comparison with adult 
needs must be treated with reserve. 
However, since these German children 
grew rapidly and improved in health, 
their amino acid requirements must 
presumably have been satisfied by the 
protein foods they were eating, and 
these were chiefly plant foods. Adequate 
nutrition of children thus appears to be 
possible without the need to consume 
large quantities of animal protein. The 
information about the amounts of the 
essential amino acids provided by these 
diets may help to establish the require 
ments for satisfactory growth. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


No. 4949, November 12, 1955 

* Some problems in the management of the aged. I. 
D. Grant—p. 1181. 

No. 4951, / 


* Diabetic amyotrophy. H. Garland. 


November 26, 1955 

p. 1287. 

* Paratyphoid fever associated with Chinese frozen 
whole egg. K. W. Newell, B. C. Hobbs, and E. J. 
G. Wallace.—p. 1296. 

No. 4952, December 3, 1955 

* Comparison of milk and soya beans in the treat 
ment of kwashiorkor in Uganda. M. D. Thomp- 
son.—p. 1366, 


Management of the Aged. A review 
of 120 patients over seventy years of age 
had led to the conclusion that elderly 
people with acute abdominal emergency 
conditions withstand surgery remark 
ably well, despite chronic lesions else 
where, provided there is no undue delay 
in reaching surgery and that the mini- 
mal intervention carried 
out quickly. Age itself has no effect on 
the mortality rate, and in cases of doubt, 
it is usually safer to operate than to ob 
serve. For many old people, the zest. of 
eating is one of their chief remaining 
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pleasures, and it is disappointing to have 
to tell them that an excess of food gives 
them no extra energy and indeed, un 
duly taxes their digestive powers. A 
diet giving 1800 to 2000 
ample, and the aged should always be 
warned that obesity is a menace. For 
those in good health, an ordinary mixed 
diet is all that is needed, with perhaps 
the addition of extra sugar or sweets to 
restore flagging energy. The moderate 
use of alcohol in the aged apparently 
does no harm, and a little wine ‘for the 
stomach’s sake”’ will assist the secretion 
of lagging digestive juices, while the 
nightcap may often relieve anxiety and 
induce Other environmental 
factors are also discussed. 

Diabetic Amyotrophy. Twelve pa- 
tients are described who 
syndrome which includes weakness and 
wasting of muscles with tendon areflexia, 
all associated with frank diabetes or at 
least with impaired glucose tolerance. 
There was evidence that some of these 
cases resulted from a myelopathy and 
that changes may occur at any cord 
level, though they are most commonly 
seen in the lumbar region. Pain of 
similar distribution to the amyotrophy 
frequent though not constant 
feature. The protein content of the 
cerebrospinal fluid may be normal or 
raised. Affected muscles always show 
electromyographic changes, though of 
varving character. At present, ‘‘diabetic 
amyotrophy”? would appear to be the 
term to apply to the syndrome, 
which is the result of uncontrolled dia- 
betes and is probably always reversible 
by full diabetic control. 

Paratyphoid Fever. Two outbreaks 
of paratyphoid fever due to Salmonella 
paratyphi B phage type 3a are described. 
The infection was due to the eating of 
cakes filled with a proprietary imitation 
cream used in two bakeries. The same 
phage type of paratyphoid bacillus was 


calories is 


sleep. 


showed a 


is a 


best 


found in cans of Chinese frozen whole egg 
used in the bakeries, in some members of 
the staff, and in the patients. It is sug- 
gested that the imitation cream was con- 
taminated within the bakery by Salmo- 
nella paratyphi B from the frozen whole 
egg. The dangers of the use of a contam- 
inated product in a bakery are discussed. 

Kwashiorkor. An attempt has been 
made to compare the effeets of milk and 
soya protein in the treatment of children 
with kwashiorkor in Uganda. Milk 
feedings prepared from reconstituted 
nonfat dry milk solids were given to 
thirty-five children, preceded or rein- 
forced with calcium caseinate in a few 
eases. A daily protein intake of 2.5 gm. 
per kilogram body weight was found 
Most children would take 
more than this, but diarrhea was a trou- 
blesome complication in some of those 
fed on skim milk. Feedings prepared from 
soya beans were difficult to administer 
and had to be abandoned in one-third of 
the forty-two children started on this 
diet. In the remainder, daily protein in- 
take was adequate, though limited to 1.5 
to 2 gm. per kilogram body weight in the 
majority. At this level, the only signifi- 
cant difference between the two forms of 
treatment lay in the longer time taken 
anorexia with than 


necessary. 


to overcome sOVa 





with milk. 
as when supplements of vitamin By» or 
methionine were added. It is suggested 
that milk products should continue to be 
used for treatment. For prevention, 
education is the first essential. Much 
could be done to improve the supply and 
naturally occurring 


Sova alone was as effective 


use of protein 


sources. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 73, December 15, 1955 
* Treatment of the nephrotic syndrome in children, 
C. P. Rance and A, L. Chute.—p. 959, 


Nephrotic Syndrome in Children. 
The clinical course of the nephrotic 
syndrome in children has been briefly 
presented, A low-sodium, normal pro- 
tein diet is advised. In the presence of 
severe edema, the sodium intake should 
This can be 
achieved by avoiding sodium-containing 
foods, using salt-free bread and butter, 
and Lonalac in place of milk. Eighty 
eight nephrotic children were treated 
with ACTH and cortisone. Seventy-four 
per cent of the edematous children lost 
their edema; when non-edematous chil- 
dren with proteinuria were treated, 
a like percentage showed clearing of the 
urine. Poor results were obtained when 
hormone treatment was given for less 
than eight results followed 
courses of twelve days or longer, 


be as low as_ possible. 
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FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 20, November—Decembe: 155 
* Variation in flavor judgments in a group situation. 


D. Foster, C. Pratt, and N. Schwartz.—p. 539. 


* Crop, light intensity, soil pH, and minor element 
effects on the yield and vitamin content of turnip 
greens. J. F. Eheart, R. W. Young, P. H. Massey, 
Jr., and J. R. Havis.—p. 575. 

* Studies on enzymatic tenderization of meat. I. 
Basic technique and histological observations of 
enzymatic action. H. Wang and N. Maynard 
p. 587. 

*The effect of water impurities on the flavor of 

brewed coffee. E. E. Lockhart and M. C. Merritt. 

p. 598. 
* Studies on tenderness of beef. IT. Varying storage 
Paul and L. J. 


times and conditions. P. C 
Bratzler.—p. 626 


Flavor Judgments in a Group 
Situation. This experiment was made 
to illustrate some of the shortcomings of 
round-table group testing methods. It 
confirmed the thought that observers in 
a round-table can be influenced by the 
of the first observer. It 
demonstrated that round-table judging 


response also 
can create qualitative flavor differences 
and preferences where none exist. 
Some of the drawbacks to this type of 
testing panel may be overcome by well 
trained and sophisticated panels, but 
this in no way detracts from the dangers 


inherent in the round-table situation. 


Factors Affecting Vitamins and 
Yield of Turnip Greens. Factors 


affecting the vitamin content of turnip 


greens usually cause composition 
changes of considerable nutritional im 
portance. In this study, plantings were 
made in the spring and fall of 1959, 1951, 


and 1952 to determine the effect of crops 
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soil pH, light intensity, and minor ele- 
ments and their interactions on the 
nutritive value and yield. Beeause of 
crop failures, only the plantings of the 
spring and fall of 1950 and fall 1952 were 
used. The area was fertilized annually. 
Yield was highest in the fall crop of 1950 
and lowest in the 1952 fall crop; highest 
in high pu plots and in the plots to which 
minor elements were applied to the soil. 
Ascorbie acid content was highest in the 
1950 spring crop and lowest in the fall 
crop of 1950. Carotene content decreased 
with high light intensity. Thiamine 
increased slightly when minor elements 
were applied and considerably with a 
combination of high light intensity and 
low soil pH. Riboflavin content increased 
to a small degree with high light and 
more with a combination of high light 
and minor elements. 

Enzymatic Tenderization of Meat. 
The results of this study showed that 
two proteolytic enzymes, one a papain 
preparation and the other of fungal 
origin, had very similar effects as meat 
tenderizers. The meats tested were 
1y-in. pork chops, beef ribeye steaks, and 
raw beef outside round. Both enzymes 
attacked muscle fiber protein, nuclei of 
muscle fibers, and cells located in the 
endomysia, but were inactive to 
collagenous and elastic fibers. The chops 
and steaks contained about 3 per cent 
residual moisture and were capable of 
rehydrating back to 70 per cent or more 
water content in 5 to 15 min. All meats 
were frozen, and all experiments were at 
room temperatures. No attempt was 
made to control the pu at which the re 
actions were carried out. 


Water Impurities and Coffee 
Flavor. The sixteen chemical com 
ponents reported present in water 


supplies—silica, iron, manganese, cal 
cium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, 
carbonate, bicarbonate, sulphate, chlo 
ride, fluoride, nitrate, dissolved solids, 
calcium carbonate hardness, and non 
carbonate hardness—were added in 
dividually and in combinations to 
distilled water to test their effects on 
coffee flavor. There was no differen 
tiation when water containing them at 
threshold levels was used. Differences in 
taste occurred with higher concentra- 
tion of ions. Inorganic components of 
water should not affect the taste of 
coffee except for areas such as Sarasota, 
where sulphate and sodium concentra 
tions are high or Galveston, where there 
is a large chloride deposit in the water. 

Beef Tenderness and = Storage. 
Prime, Good, and Commercial grade 
beef animals were used to study the 
effeets of 
freezing treatments on cooking time, 
cooking losses, and tenderness of steaks 
fried in deep fat. Frozen steaks required 
longer cooking and had higher cooking 
losses. Those cooked without thawing 
had the highest cooking time and losses. 
Anterior portion steaks tended to cook 
faster and had lower cooking losses than 


various cold storage and 


posterior pieces. Increased periods of 
cold storage increased tenderness. Han- 
dling, such as removal from the carcass 
before or during storage or cutting of the 
muscle on the careass, interfered with 
the tenderizing process, Additional cold 


storage after three days again increased 
tenderness. Normal, on-carcass cold 
storage of seven to nine days after 
slaughter tended to minimize the vari- 
ations of tenderness, which were more 
pronounced in lower grade beef. The 
high correlation between cooking time 
and cooking losses indicated that cook- 
ing loss is a resultant of the time re- 
quired to cook the meat. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 10, January, 1956 

* The effect of cooling and freezing procedures on 
consumer acceptability factors of turkey meat. 
J. V. Spencer, W. E. Matson, W. J. Stadelman, 
and M. C. Ahrens.—p. 16. 

* Effect of freezing conditions on appearance of 
frozen turkeys. A. A. Klose and M. F. Pool.—p. 
34. 

* Uses of Gelsoy in prepared food products. E. F 
Glabe, P. F. Goldman, P. W. Anderson, L. A. 
Finn, and A. K. Smith.—p. 51. 


Effects of Cooling and Freezing on 
Acceptability of Turkey Meat. Tur- 
key fryers, young hens, young toms, and 
mature hens were processed by subseald 
procedure. They were divided at random 
for four cooling treatments which were: 
ice water, drained snow ice, air at 34°F., 
and no cooling. All were packaged in 
polyethylene bags with a cooling period 
of 16 to 20 hr. duration. Freezing tem- 
peratures were 0°F., —20°F., and —40°F. 
Turkeys cooled in ice water had a better 
appearance, had a net gain in weight 
during cooling and freezing but lost the 
most weight during thawing and cook- 
ing. Compared with turkeys of other 
cooling treatments involving a 16-hr. 
cooling they were equally tender. 
Those placed in freezers without a prior 
cooling period tended to be somewhat 
less tender than precooled turkeys. 
The appearance of the birds was in- 
fluenced by the freezing rate. Generally, 
the lower the freezing temperature, the 
better was the appearance of the bird. 
This effect was much more evident on 
the turkey fryers and young toms than 
on young or mature hens. 

Effect of Freezing Conditions on 
Appearance of Frozen Turkeys. 
Production and processing trends have 
altered the inherent appearance of 
freshly dressed birds and have imposed 
stricter requirements for freezing in 
order to obtain acceptable and optimum 
frozen appearance. There has been a 
trend toward marketing immature 
(fryer-roaster) turkeys with — thin, 
darker-appearing skin due to lack of 
subcutaneous and intracutaneous fat. 
The trend to use of higher (140°F. 
scalding temperatures results in the 
removal of the outer skin laver and ex- 
posure of a darker surface which is much 
more susceptible to darkening and de- 
hydration. In a study of the factors 
essential for production of optimum 
frozen appearance in poultry processed 
by current practices, no appreciable 
differences in the appearance of the 
ice-chilled and those frozen immediately 
from the warm eviscerated state were 
noted. The thawed appearance is dif- 
ferent from the slow-frozen appearance, 
but none was considered superior or more 
appealing. 
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Gelsoy in Prepared Food Products. 
Gelsoy is the name given to a water- 
soluble proteinaceous product isolated 
from defatted soybean meal. It is 
yellowish, soluble in water to about 50 
per cent concentration at 77°F., and has 
a foaming and whipping capacity. 
The water-soluble protein content of 
Gelsoy, and its capacity, under certain 
conditions, to hold ten times its weight of 
water suggested its utilization in sau- 
sage-type meats for prevention of water 
and fat separation. In an experiment 
with frankfurters, it appeared to act as 
a water-binding material similar to non- 
fat dry milk solids. The combination of 
sodium hexametaphosphate with Gelsoy 
increased the efficiency as a water- and 
fat-binding agent. The same_ results 
appeared in tests with meat loaf. In 
canned meats, the sodium hexameta- 
phosphate does not improve the binding 
properties of Gelsoy. Tests with frozen 
confections, such as frozen custard, 
showed that Gelsoy-mixed confections 
had superior texture and flavor when 
compared to confections made with 
liquid premixes. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
GERIATRICS SOCIETY 


AMERICAN 


Vol. 3, November, 1955 


* Treatment of primary hypertension in the older 
age group. J. Schott.—p. 910 
* The use of vitamin therapy to reverse certain con- 


comitants of aging. W. Kaufman.—p., 927. 


Treatment of Hypertension in the 
Aged. Diet is important in the treatment 
of hypertension in the older age group. 
Sometimes prescribed diets do not re- 
ceive patient’s cooperation because of 
distaste, because of inconvenience in 
preparation, or because they include 
unaccustomed foods. Low-calorie and 
restrictive diets are the two generally 
prescribed. Low-calorie diets are regu- 
lated according to the patient’s weight. 
The physical inactivity of the elderly 
makes it even more important that 
caloric intake be limited. Vitamin and 
mineral supplements must be provided. 
testrictive diets are low-sodium or low- 
protein diets or a combination of both. 
The low-sodium diet should provide a 
sodium intake of about 200 mg. daily. 
The modified low-sodium regimen con- 
sists of saltless cooking, no table salting 
of food, no eating of salted foods, and 
possibly using salt-free bread and milk. 
Although satisfactory for cases of mild 
hypertension, it usually exceeds 500 mg. 
and is of little value in severe cases. The 
low-protein diet is not widely publicized 
or accepted. Its major indication is 
hypertension with impaired renal fune- 
tion and nitrogen retention. 

Vitamin Therapy to Reverse Con- 
comitants of Aging. Continuous oral 
administration of large amounts of 
properly selected vitamins for prolonged 
periods to persons eating a diet contain- 
ing adequate protein and calories does 
much to alter favorably the concomi- 
tants of aging. Vitamin therapy chosen 
properly ean improve joint mobility, 
muscular working capacity and strength, 
disequilibrium, capillary strength, and 


certain) mental syndromes. Vitamins 
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used in doses which are in excess of 
quantities received from regularly pre- 
pared food may be considered to act as 
pharmocologic agents. Prolonged oral 
administration of niacinamide but not 
niacin can effect changes in bodily func- 
tion and structure of the elderly who 
subsist on a diet adequate in calories and 
protein. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 159, December 17, 1955 
Salmonella organisms in meat 
England.—p. 1564. 
* Albumin-globulin ratio. Queries and Minor Notes 
p. 1579. 
Volume 159, December 31, 1955 


Foreign Letters 


* Antibiotic-resistant organisms in cheese. Foreign 
Letters—Canada.—p. 1788 

* Water and milk supplies for travelers. Queries and 
Minor Notes.—p. 1802. 

Feeding problem child. Queries and Minor Notes 
p. 1804. 

Eating active yeast daily. Queries and Minor Notes 
—p. 1804. 

Volume 160, January 7, 1956 

*Study of children drinking fluoridated and non- 
fluoridated water. E. R. 
Overton, and H. C. Chase 

* “Moth-ball’”’ potatoes. Foreign Letters 


Schlesinger, D. E 
p. 21. 

England 
—p. 74. 


Albumin-Globulin Ratio. The al- 
bumin-globulin ratio of the blood is the 
relation between the number of grams of 
albumin to the number of grams of 
globulin per 100 ml. blood serum. The 
serum albumin may vary from 3.0 to 
$5 gm. and the total serum globulin 
from 2.6 to 3.8 gm. per 100 ml. The ratio 
between the two elements is disturbed 
when either component is increased or 
decreased. In kidney with 
proteinuria, for example, consisting 
predominantly of albumin, the albumin 
fraction of the blood is relatively de- 
creased so the albumin-globulin ratio of 
the serum falls. 

Antibiotic-Resistant Organisms 
in Cheese. Micrococcus and Strepto- 
coecus organisms were isolated from 100 
specimens of cheese which were pur- 
chased in retail stores to determine their 
resistance to antibiotics. It was found 
that commonest were to 
penicillin and dihydrostreptomycin, the 
two antibiotics most commonly ad- 
ministered to cattle to control mastitis. 
No less than 15 per cent of the micro- 
coccis and 67 per cent of streptococcic 
cultures were resistant to penicillin. 
Food contaminated with such organisms 
may well be contributing to the severity 
of the problem of human infections with 
resistant strains of Micrococcus and 
Streptococcus organisms. 

Water and Milk for Travelers. 
If pasteurized milk is not available, 
canned whole, condensed, evaporated, 
or powdered milk can be reconstituted 
by the addition of boiled water. The 
simplest procedure not involving chem- 
ical treatment with water is to boil all 
the water used for drinking, washing, 
bathing, brushing teeth, and laundry. 
Laundry is frequently overlooked, and 
in some unsanitary may be a 
source for cutaneous or systemic or 
gastrointestinal infections. For drinking 
water, tetraglycine hydroiodide has been 
effective in destroving cysts of End- 


diseases 


resistances 


areas 


amoeba histolytica. Water purification 
tablets (globaline) are widely used. 
Vinegar and potassium permanganate 
are frequently used to wash leafy vege- 
tables in certain tropical areas, but there 
is no reliable assurance that such treat- 
ment will prevent infection. 

Fluoridated and Non-fluoridated 
Water. Children who had been exposed 
to fluoridated drinking water for about 
eight vears and those exposed to es- 
sentially fluoride-free water for about 
eight vears were used in this study, to 
determine whether any irritative effects 
on the kidneys followed long-term in- 
gestion of the fluoridated water. Refined 
techniques of urine analysis were used, 
and no limitations were placed on the 
physical activity prior to collection of 
the 12-hr. specimens. The differences 
tended to favor the fluoridated water, 
thus adding more weight to the safe use 
of fluoridated ‘water as a public health 
measure for prevention of dental caries. 

**Moth-Ball’’ Potatoes. Wholesome 
potatoes which had been planted in 
fields treated with certain insecticides 
were examined. On cooking, some had 
the naphthalene flavor. The flavor 
could also be attributed to the chemical 
spraying of seed potatoes to prevent 
their sprouting. 


THE JOURNAL OF BLOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 217, December, 1955 
* A metabolic lesion in dietary necrotic liver degener 
S. 8. Chernick, J. G. Moe, G. P. Rodnan, 


and K. Schwarz.—p. 829 


ation. 


* The amino acid requirements of man. XV. The 
valine requirements; summary and final obser- 
vations. W. C. Rose, R. L. Wixom, H. B. 
Lockhart, and G. F. Lambert.—p. 987. 

The amino acid requirements of man. XVI. The 
role of the nitrogen intake. W. C. Rose and R. 
L. Wixom.—p. 997. 


Metabolic Lesion in Dietary 
Necrotic Liver Degeneration. Dietary 
necrotic liver degeneration is recognized 
now as a distinct disease entity; it is a 
deficiency of complex nature, which, so 
far, has been produced in rats, mice, 
rabbits, and pigs. In most animals, the 
first attack is fatal. Three distinet 
dietary factors have been identified as 
protective against this, namely, cystine, 
vitamin KE, and Factor 3. Any one of 
these chemically different substances 
affords protection by itself. Slices from 
livers of rats fed a vitamin E-free Torula 
diet, which produces dietary 
necrotic liver degeneration, failed to 
maintain their initially normal respir- 
atory rate, while liver slices from con- 
trol rats respired for 2 to 3 hr. without 
appreciable decline in rate of oxygen 
uptake. Vitamin E, cystine, and Factor 
3 also prevented the occurrence of 
metabolic defect in liver slices. Factor 
3 preparations were observed to give 
parallel protection against metabolic 
lesion as to necrosis activity. 

Valine Requirements. The valine 
requirement, as measured by the nitro- 
gen balance technique, has been de- 
termined in five normal young men. 
Tests showed that t-valine possesses 
twice the activity of the racemic com- 
pound, and that p-valine is devoid of 


yeast 





measurable influence on the state of the 
nitrogen balance. No correlation was de- 
tected between the valine needs of the 
subjects and their body weights, sur- 
faces, or creatinine outputs. In formu- 
lating diets designed to exclude amino 
acid deficiencies, allowance should be 
made for the possibility that individuals 
other than those tested may have still 
higher needs. Experiments with diets 
devoid of histidine or arginine have 
failed to confirm reports that a de- 
ficiency of histidine leads to an increase 
in the urinary output of indoxyl com- 
pounds, and that the absence of arginine 
adversely affects spermatogenesis. 
Role of Nitrogen Intake. To ascer- 
tain the approximate amount of nitrogen 
required for the synthesis of the non- 
essential amino acids when the diet 
furnishes the eight essentials, experi- 
ments were conducted on normal young 
men. The efficiency of the nitrogen 
present in the mixture, in which the pro- 
portion of each component was adjusted 
to the needs of the organism, was re- 
markable. Such a preparation, when 
suitably supplemented with extra nitro- 
gen (g'vcine) to provide a total daily 
gm., was sufficient to 
maintain nitrogen equilibrium. Assum- 
ing that 0.35 gm. unknown nitrogen, as 
contaminants of starch and other dietary 
constituents, was utilizable, one may 
calculate that the minimal nitrogenous 
needs of a man for the synthesis of the 
non-essential amino acids 
exceed 2.55 gm. daily. 


intake of 3.5 


does not 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 48, January, 1956 
* Cooking rice for school lunches. O. M. Batcher, 
K. F. Helmintoller, and E. H. Dawson.—p. 36. 


Cooking Rice. In the cooking pro- 
outlined here, long- and me- 
dium-grain white rice and a_parboiled, 
long-grain variety are cooked in 3-lb. 
quantities by three methods of heating: 
by covered stockpot on direct heat, 
covered baking pan in 350°F. oven; open 
steam table pan in a steamer at 5 |b. pres 
sure. The rice, water proportions, and 
cooking time for each method vary. In 
each method, rice, salt, and oil (if used 
are added to boiling water, stirred, and 
cooked in covered or uncovered con- 
tainers as specified. The rice then stands 
5 to 10 min. before serving. The culinary 
properties of the three kinds of rice 
differ; the formula for the stockpot 
method produces a firm yet tender, dry, 
flaky rice with each grain standing out 
separately. Rice cooked by the oven and 
steamer methods is tender and slightly 
moist with the grains firm enough to hold 
their shape. If a softer white rice is de- 
sired with the stoeckpot method, the 
amount of water can be increased | 
cup per pound of rice and the cooking 
time increased. 


cedures 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Volume 57, November, 1955 

* Bone healing in lysine-deficient rats. R. Haggar, 
T. D. Kinney, and N. Kaufman.—p. 305. 

* Ascorbic acid nutriture in the human. IT. Content 
of ascorbic acid in the white cells and sera of sub- 


jects receiving controlled low intakes of the vita- 
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THE CASE OF THE 
VANISHING 


banana wut oat! 


Ina popular bake shop in St. Louis, they make a Banana Nut Loaf 
so delicious it vanishes from the counter as soon as it appears. 





Customers wait in line for it, and the disappointment of late- 
comers who find their favorite “sold out” is evident. 


Why is this Banana Nut Loaf so popular? The customers have 
found that it is a rich, moist, full-flavored loaf that looks better, 
tastes better, and keeps better than any other kind. And the devel- 
opment of this story is very interesting. 


The dietitian in charge of the bake shop, one of the members of 
the St. Louis Dietetic Association who pre-tested Instant Pet's 
quantity recipes, was so impressed by this loaf that she immediately 
made it one of their special features. Yet even she was unprepared 
for its instant success and continued popularity. 

Attractive, delicious, thrifty, Banana Nut Loaf made with Instant 


Pet has one more distinct advantage. It includes a generous amount 
of nonfat milk’s wholesome nourishment. 
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BANANA 
NUT LOAF 


(Makes 50 portions 
of two 2 -in. slices.) 
Sift together: 

2 Ibs. sifted, all- purpose Flour 

2% Tablesp. Baking Powder 

2 teasp. Baking Soda 

2 teasp. Salt 

3 oz. Instant Pet Nonfat Dry Milk 


Mix with an electric mixer at medium 
speed until light and fluffy: 

%4 |b. Shortening 

1% Ibs. Sugar 

7 oz. Eggs 


Add to egg mixture and beat until well 
blended: 
2% Ibs. fully ripe, peeled Bananas, 
broken into pieces 
1% cups Water 
4 teasp. Vinegar 


Mix in dry ingredients thoroughly and: 
Ya Ib. chopped, unsalted Nuts 


Put into 4 greased 9x5x3-in. loaf pans, 
Bake in 350 oven (moderate) for 1 hr., 
or until bread pulls from sides of pans. 
Remove from oven and at once invert 
pans on the back of a shallow pan. Let 
bread cool before removing from pans. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. * PET MILK COMPANY ®* ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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min bk. F. Steele, R. L. Liner, Z. H. 
and H. H. Williams.—p. 361. 

The digestion of acetylated monoglycerides and of 
triglycerides. D. C. Herting, S. R. Ames, M. 
Koukides, and P. L. Harris.—p. 369. 


Pierce, 


* Further observations on the improvement of pol- 
ished rice with protein and amino acid supple- 
ments. P. D. Deshpande, A. E. Harper, F. 
Quiros-Perez, and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 415. 

* Effect of high dietary manganese on hemoglobin 
formation. R. H. Hartman, G. Matrone, and 
G. H. Wise.—p. 429. 

* The effect of chronic inanition and frequency of 
food ingestion on the dental caries experience in 


the rat. J.C. Muhler.—p. 441. 


Bone-Healing in Lysine-Deficient 
Rats. Lysine has been proved indis- 
pensable for the growth of young rats 
and for maintenance of body weight in 
the adult rat, and it is also needed for 


maintenance of normal weight in the dog. 
In man, a deficiency causes a negative 
nitrogen balance within a few days. In 
this study, young male rats were divided 
into four groups. The first three received, 
respectively, in ad lib amounts the fol- 
lowing diets: basal, lysine-free diet; the 
basal diet containing 1 per cent lysine, 
and the basal diet containing 3 per cent 
lysine. The fourth group, the starvation 
controls, received the basal diet plus 1 
per cent lysine, but in restricted amounts 
so that their weight loss paralleled that 
of the group receiving the lysine-free 
basal diet. Retarded epiphyseal growth 
resulted from lysine deficiency and 
starvation, but there was no appreciable 
interference in bone-healing. The effects 
of the deficiency were similar to those 













M\. SPEEDS UP 
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MEAL SERVICE 


With a Savory toaster on the 
job—either gas or electric— 
toast is no bottleneck that 
slows down meal service. 
That’s because a Savory can 
turn out 6 to 12 slices of 
toast every minute. There’s 
never a wait for loading, 
never a delay waiting for 
delivery. Toast drops auto- 
matically into the serving 
tray—and what toast! Per- 
fect, golden-brown outside, 


“Savory 












FASTEST TOASTING 
& SAO 










warm, soft and tender inside. 
Reason for the outstanding 
efficiency of Savory toasters 
is that they operate on the 
exclusive conveyor principle 
which gives them capacity 
to handle even the heaviest 
or lightest demand — at low- 
est operating cost in the 
commercial toasting field. 
Ask your Restaurant or 
Kitchen Supply Dealer for 
details or write today. 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
120 PACIFIC ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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occurring with restricted food intake and © 


included steady weight loss, retarded ” 
skeletal and visceral growth, and atrophy — 
of subcutaneous fat and muscles. Ip- 
creased dietary lysine had no effect on 
growth or bone healing. 

Ascorbic Acid Nutriture. A diet low 
in ascorbic acid was given to 13 adults for 
78 days. When the subjects had been 
partially depleted of the vitamin, after 
38 to 42 days, they were given enough 
pure ascorbic acid so that each one had 
in succession, three levels of intake: 20, 
30, and 40 mg. The ascorbic acid content 
of white cells and sera was determined 
at frequent intervals. When the intake 
was 40 mg. per day for 7 to 11 days, 
ascorbie acid content of the white cells 
and sera showed a significant increase 
over the amount when the subjects were 
given an intake of 30 mg. for 11 to 14 
days. There was some evidence that 
levels of ascorbic acid nutriture affected 
the response to the varying amounts of 
the vitamin. 

Protein Supplements for Polished 
Rice. In a study made with six groups 
of rats, the rice diet supplemented with 
6 per cent of various animal proteins 
supported an excellent rate of growth 
and maintained liver fat at normal 
levels. Several amino acids were needed 
to give similar results. In short experi- 
ments, retardation in growth was pre- 
vented by increasing the levels of leu- 
cine, isoleucine, valine, and _ histidine. 
The growth-retarding effect of addi- 
tional lysine disappeared in longer 
experiments. Amino acid supplementa- 
tion where one or more of leucine, iso- 
leucine, valine, and histidine was omitted 
resulted in retarded growth. The se- 
quence in which amino acids of polished 
rice became limiting was found to differ 
from that calculated from analyses. The 
results of the study suggest that the 
most practical way of improving the 
nutritive value of rice diets is by supple- 
mentation with foods containing nutri- 
tionally well balanced proteins. 

Dietary Manganese and Hemo- 
globin Formation. The effects of 
manganese on hemoglobin formation 
were investigated. One study was con- 
ducted with lambs restricted to a forti- 
fied milk diet and the other with lambs 
fed a roughage diet. The milk was forti- 
fied with iron, copper, cobalt, and vita- 
mins A and D and supplemented with 
various levels of manganese. Levels 
ranged from 45 p.p.m. which caused a 
decrease in concentration of hemo- 
globin and serum iron to 5000 p.p.m. 
which was associated with decreased 
iron in the liver, spleen, and kidney. 
Three levels of manganese supple- 
mented the second diet. The levels were 
0, 1000, and 2000 p.p.m. Hemoglobin 
regeneration was markedly retarded and 
serum iron depressed in lambs fed the 
1000 or 2000 p.p.m. manganese. It is 
concluded that manganese interferes 
with iron absorption rather than with 
hematopoiesis. 

Food Restriction and _ Dental 
Caries. Dental caries production in rats 
is intimately related to the ingestion of a 
coarsely ground corn or rice diet. This 
study was made to find the effect of 
chronic inanition as well as that of 
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S. GUMPERT CO., INC., JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + HOUSTON 


ACCIDENT 


Practice and experience build the control that enables the profes- 
sional basketball player to score points easily . . . Similarly, 
Gumpert’s long experience in creating fine Food Specialties brings 
you controls that make it easy for you to score bigger sales. 


One of the Gumpert controls is cost control. When you use Gumpert 
products you know exactly how many portions you get and the cost 
of each. You eliminate waste. You’re sure, too, of consistently 
superior quality, eye and taste appeal. 


Your Gumpert Representative will be glad to show you why so many 
of today’s highly successful restaurant owners enjoy the time-saving, 
money-making advantages of Going Gumpert. 


FIRST NAME IN FINE FOOD SPECIALTIES 


300 TESTED PRODUCTS THAT MAKE FOOD SELL 
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frequent food ingestion on dental caries 
in rats receiving a diet known to induce 
a moderate number of 
found that the 
dependent in 
amount of food eaten. When the cario- 


earies. It was 


number of caries was 


a large measure on the 


genic diet was restricted to 60 per cent 
of the food eaten, there was approxi- 
mately 80 per cent less caries; when it 
was restricted 40 per cent, there was ap 
proximately 90 per cent less caries. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
SCHOOL HEALTH 


Vol. 25, Decembhe 955 
* Measuring the 
children. H 


growth characteristics of sehool 


V. Meredith.—p 
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2-COMPARTMENT 
combination STEAM 


COOKER and 40-gal. 


iL 


MODEL 2M-KE ELECTRIC 
MODEL 2M-KG GAS 


available with stainless steel 
interior and enamel outside finish 
or polished steel exterior. 
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Measuring the Growth Character- 
istics of Children. In selecting norms 
for evaluating the growth characteristics 
of children, school health workers 
should choose norms that will describe 
and screen rather than appraise. Health 
education and services find norms that 
supply descriptive information on 
growth status and progress most effec- 
tive. School health workers should also 
choose norms that will portray in correct 
perspective their pupils’ growth char- 
acteristics. Norms meeting these criteria 
give a frame of reference for each pupil, 
providing a personal physical growth 
record and material for his 
health education teacher and bringing 
deviations in growth status to the at- 
tention of health personnel. 


resource 


This modern, efficient, easy to 
use steam cooker eliminates all 
of the extra work associated with 
cooking, like scrubbing scorched 
pots and pans, and cleaning 
spilled foods and grease from 
range tops, also provides a steam 
jacketed kettle ideal for soups, 
stews and casseroles, 


FASTER COOKING MEANS: 


FOODS TASTE BETTER... 


All the rich, natural goodness of 
meats and vegetables is sealed 
CC 


FOODS LOOK BETTER... 


Meats cooked by steam pressure 
lose less weight because steam 
cooks faster with less heat. Vege- 
tables that are steam pressure 
cooked look garden fresh, full 
of live color. 


FOODS ARE BETTER... 


Since prolonged cooking is what 
robs foods of their nutritional 
values, fast, waterless, steam 
pressure cooking prepares ap- 
pealingly delicious foods that are 
more healthful, full of the whole- 
some body building qualities 
that the foods contain before 
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THE LANCET 


No. 204, 

* Serum-cholesterol, diet, and coronary heart-disease 
B. Bronte-Stewart, A. Keys and J. F. Brock 
p. 1103 


105% 
L999 


Vovember 26, 


Serum-Cholesterol, Diet, and Cor. 
onary Heart Disease. A study was 
made of the bodily characteristics, 
serum cholesterol and serum lipoprotein 
levels, diet, and personal habits of 364 
men, aged 40 to 58, residing in South 
Africa. These men were selected as being 


reasonably representative of — three 
racial groups—Bantu, Cape Colored, 


and European—which differ strikingly 
in the prevalence of coronary heart 
disease. Highly significant differences jn 
the mean total-cholesterol level, and 
particularly in the cholesterol level in 
the 8-lipoprotein fraction of the serum, 
were found when the men were classified 
according to their racial origin. The 
Bantu lav at one extreme and_ the 
Europeans at the other. The Cape 
Coloreds were between. There are large 
differences between these racial groups 
as regards their average diets, particu- 
larly the consumption of fat. Fat con- 
sumption of the Europeans is more than 
twice that of the Bantu, with the Colored 
group intermediate. Further subdivision 
within these three racial groups on the 
basis of income revealed that with an 
increase in income from subgroup to 
subgroup, two consistent and_ parallel 
trends emerged: (a) an inerease of the 
mean total cholesterol in the serum and 
particularly of the 8-lipoprotein frae- 
tion; (b) an increase in the consumption 
of food containing fat, particularly 
animal fat. At any given income level, 
the mean level of animal fat consump- 
tion and the mean levels of total cho- 
lesterol and of B-lipoprotein cholesterol 
were much the same. The results of this 
survey support the hypothesis that the 
dietary intake of fat influences the level 
of the serum cholesterol, particularly 
that in the 8-lipoproteins, and in turn 
may be one of the major factors in- 
fluencing the pathogenesis of coronary 
heart disease. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 55, December 
* Lysine supplementation in infant feeding. Dosage 
considerations. A. A. Albanese, R 
Gi. M. Hyde, and L. Orto.—-p. 3453 


1, 1955 


A. Higgons, 


Supplements in Infant 
Feeding. A study was undertaken to 


Lysine 


define a convenient and practical dosage 
for supplemental lysine in infant feeding. 
Twelve infants (one week to fourteen 
months of age) were observed. Initially, 
ten of these infants presented appetite 
problems and were poorly nourished in 
terms of body weight, while two were 
of average weight and appetite. All were 
fed evaporated or fresh milk formulas 
complementary Three- to 
five-week periods of lysine supplementa- 


and foods. 
tion were preceded and followed by 
control periods of three to seven weeks 
Supplemental 
tained in a vitamin-mineral 


L-lysine, con- 
mixture, 


duration 
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eS In 
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rum, 


‘u Aruthevition in the field of nutrition no longer consider fat as an optional 
ra | component of the diet. Evidence from the laboratory and bedside indi- 

the cates that fat in small amounts may be looked upon as an obligatory con- 
ape stituent of a health-promoting diet.' 


SUES 


arge 
wi The far-reaching value of fat in nutrition has been amply demon- 
con- strated in laboratory animals in its pronounced effect on growth, on 
a pregnancy and lactation, on nitrogen-sparing action, on work capacity, 


sion on time of sexual maturity, on the period of survival during fasting, and 
| the on ability to combat external stresses. ' 


h an 


. Pe Young animals fed a fat-free diet not only fail to grow normally, but 
“the develop hair and skin changes characteristic of ‘‘essential’”’ fatty acid 


— deficiency.?, Fatty acids other than the ‘“‘essential”’ fatty acids also ap- 
oe pear to be necessary for optimal health. Animals fed ‘essential’ fatty 


tion 
larly acids but no others do not grow optimally. 
evel, 


imp- The value of fat in human nutrition was emphasized in a recent study? 


at comprising 200 patients incapable of receiving adequate nourishment. 


this For periods of 1 to 30 days, these patients were given supplementary fat 
Sew alimentation by vein in the form of fat emulsion containing “‘essential’’ 
jarly as well as other fatty acids. The result was typically a marked increase 


en in weight and more positive nitrogen and potassium balances. 


} Me 

er Meat, recognized for its high content of biologically valuable protein, 
B vitamins, and essential minerals, provides, in addition, substantial 
amounts of nutritionally important fat. 


1. Deuel, H. J., Jr.: Newer Concepts of the Role of Fats and of the Essential Fatty Acids in the Diet, Food 
Res. 20:81 (Jan.-Feb.) 1955. 
2. Meng, H. C.: Preparation, Utilization, and Importance of Neutral Fat Emulsion in Intravenous Alimen- 
Josie tation, in Najjar, V. A.: Fat Metabolism, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1954, pp. 69-92. 
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FOOD MIXERS 


Offer You All These 
Advantages 


Type “‘N” 
12 quart 
Bench 
Model 


(also available in 
Floor Model) 


Sturdy Construction 
Longer Life 

Tilted Bowl 

Single lever, one hand 
control 

Speed changes without 
stopping 

Easy to clean 

Unusual Power 


Type id . 
20 quart 
Floor 
Model 


(also available in 
Bench Model) 


Other Triumph Mixers 


Triumph also manufactures a 
complete line of larger mixers 
to fit every requirement. 


Triumph Accessories, 


Available for all Triumph mixers 
include meat grinder, vegetable 
slicer, juice extractor, etc. 


Write for Information 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


3400 SPRING GROVE AVE. 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 





was added to the formulas, usually in 
daily amounts of 250 mg. for infants 
weighing 10 lb. or less and 500 mg. for 
infants over 10 lb. An identical vitamin- 
mineral mixture (without lysine) was 
added to formulas’ during control 
periods. Nine of the ten nutritionally 
substandard infants exhibited moderate 
to striking increases in body weight and 
improvement in appetite during the 
periods of supplementation. In the two 
adequately nourished infants, the effect 
on body weight was less pronounced. 


NURSING OUTLOOK 


Vol. 3, December, 1955 
* New attitudes toward obesity. J. Mayer—p. 640. 
New Attitudes Toward Obesity. 
Little is known about the causes and 
mechanism of obesity in man, while more 
is known about animals. Experimental 
studies with animals show that a number 
of different genes probably working by 
different mechanisms lead to obesity. 
Hormonal factors, not known precisely, 
are implicated. Neutral, enzymatic, and 
humoral factors may also be involved. 
Certain diets will influence certain 
types of experimental obesity toward a 
greater rate of weight accumulation 
while they will cause spontaneous re- 
duction of weight in other types. Some 
diets will interact by themselves with a 
certain genetic background to lead a 
strain of animals to overeating and 
obesity while leaving other strains un- 
affected. Exercise plays a role of different 
importance in different obesity syn- 
dromes. Fat metabolism differs in its 
most essential characteristics in dif- 
ferent types of and certain 
chemicals will cause weight loss in some 
specific types of obesity, while leaving 
others unaffected. We can say safely that 
if intake is decreased and activity in- 
creased, the individual will lose fat. 


obesity, 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS 
AND REVIEWS 


Vol. 25, October, 1955 
*The physiological basis of obesity and leanness. 

Part II. J. Mayer.—p. 871. 

Physiologic Basis of Obesity and 
Leanness. Generalizations and  de- 
ceptively simple solutions have often 
been the rule in this field. It is a medical 
problem, not a moral issue. Blind ap- 
plication of height-weight tables is 
unscientific. Inducements to lose weight 
through mortality and morbidity propa- 
ganda and misinformation are danger- 
ous. Obesity, it has been shown, runs in 
families with genetic as well as environ- 
mental factors involved. Studies of 
identical and fraternal twins have shown 
that food habits are not the main factor. 
It is important to prevent the develop- 
ment of obesity in susceptible children. 
Obesity is most malignant when the 
onset is early. Strenuous exercise on an 
irregular basis in untrained persons is 
not advocated. Reorganization of living 
habits to include regular exercise 
adapted to the physical capacity is a 
sound preventive. Moderate exercise 
during weight reduction also helps in 
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promoting nitrogen balance and muscle 
tone. Diet prescriptions should be 
adapted to the patient’s rate of energy 
expenditure and rate of weight loss, 
giving nutrition education as well. 
Psychiatrists feel weight reduction 
attempts with some patients may be 
undesirable in the absence of complete 
physiologic and psychologic investiga- 
tion. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 
Vol. 13, December, 1955 
* Human life studies. |. M. Hoobler—p. 3533. 

Human Life Studies. Physical, 
mental, and social development of the 
infant and child cannot follow a normal 
course without provision of a full meas- 
ure of food that is adequate in quality 
and quantity to meet the biologic growth 
needs. These factors probably con- 
dition the productiveness and _ social 
development throughout the entire life 
cycle. As the science of nutrition 
evolved, growth in size of the bod; 
became one criterion for judging nu- 
trition. As a result of their close rela- 
tionship, the terms of growth and 
nutrition are often used synonymously, 
although this may not always be a 
correct usage. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 122, November 25, 1955 

* Dietary B-factor deficiencies 
produced by antagonists. H. Kaunitz, C. A. 

p. 1017. 


casein level and 


Slanetz, and R. E. Johnson. 
Vol. 123, January 6, 1956 

* Serum cholesterol in men in basal and nonbasal 

states. A. Keys, J. T. Anderson, and O. Mickel- 


sen.—p. 29 


Dietary Casein and B Deficiencies 
Produced by Antagonists. It is 
concluded that the thiamine require- 
ments of rats increase with increasing 
dietary protein levels if the rigid ex- 
clusion of thiamine from the diet is 
associated with the use of pyrithiamine, 
which denies the animals the use of 
both thiamine stores and that produced 
by the intestinal flora. If these require- 
ments have any relationship to the role 
of thiamine in enzyme systems and if 
pyrithiamine exerts no effect other 
than that of a thiamine antagonist, one 
must conclude that thiamine plays an 
important part not only in carbohy- 
drate metabolism but also in protein 
metabolism. It is also stated that ribo- 
flavin-protein and pyridoxine-protein 
are mutually limiting factors. Panto- 
thenic acid and protein are probably 
not mutually limiting factors. 

Serum Cholesterol in Men in 
Basal and Nonbasal States. The dif- 
ference in cholesterol concentration 
between basal and nonbasal blood drawn 
in the morning is so small that it may 
be neglected in most comparative 
studies, particularly if the nonbasal sub- 
jects are engaged in physical work. 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 


Vol. 4, January, 1956 
* The role of the workshop leader. G. C Gildine. 


p. 12. 
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And what’s more, beautiful Bolta 

laminated trays won’t warp, split or 

stain, either! They’re practically impervious 

to every accident and hazard . . . cigarette burns, spilled juices or 
acids . . . Bolta trays resist them all! This super-durability is 
achieved through Bolta’s exclusive process that fuses seventeen 
separate layers into one lightweight, laminated color tray. You 
= years of extra color-bright, service-right wear from Bolta 
rays! 


For finer service every day, serve it on a Bolta tray. BOLTA 
PRODUCTS, LAWRENCE, MASS., A Div. of The General Tire & Rubber Co. 


TRAYS add appeal to every meal! 


Specify Boltaflex for booths and furniture, Bolta Wall for interiors 


30,000,000 


GENERAL 


PLASTICS 


The General Tire 
& Rubber Company 
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iw the modern Headquarters Building of 
The Port of New York Authority, New 
York City, a new Toledo Conveyor Dish- 
washer with conveyor Pre-Washinstalled 
in the restaurant for employees provides 
fast, efficient, labor-saving dishwashing! 

This Toledo 3T-100R, one of a wide 
selection of models, provides the extra 
economy of re-using the hot water of 
the final rinse in the pre-wash section. 
Conveyor carries dishes through pre- 
wash, wash and rinse. 

Check your needs! Send today for up- 
to-date catalog information on newest 
Toledos . . . dishwashers, peelers, dis- 
posers or food machines. 


TOLEDO SCALE CO. 


Kitchen Machine Division 
245 Hollenbeck St., Rochester, N.Y, 


It pays... Go TOLEDO all the way! 


T] fa | 


DISHWASHERS PEELERS SAWS SLICERS CHOPPERS 
















SERVICE 


Factory-Traine 
200 Cities 





STEAK MACHINES 


* Preludes to participation. H. 8. Coffey and W, p 
Golden, Jr.—p. 17. 

First meeting. A. A. Liveright.—p. 20. 

* Using resource people. P. Anderson.—p. 22 


* Back-home application. H. Kornbluh.—p. 24 


Workshop Leader. Good adult 
teaching fosters inner growth by pro- 
viding the kind of outer situations 
which: support and stimulate without 
pushing; suggest ideas and _ resources 
without assigning; encourage self- and 
group-analysis without probing; and 
provide clarifying analysis and_ sug- 
gestion without dictating decisions. 
The workshop is designed to provide this 
kind of stage for learning. A successful 
workshop requires leadership — with 
certain responsibilities: (a) It must 
establish a warmly, permissive climate 
of feeling. If the group is to attain high 
morale and strong intrinsic motivation, 
leaders must be people who live re- 
sponsively, supportingly, honestly with 
themselves and others. (b) It must help 
participants learn to use the scientific 
process skillfully and habitually. (e) 
It must supply technical expertness. 
Participants need leaders who have 
broad knowledge in the technical fields 
involved in their workshop. (d) An 
effective workshop leader must be a 
person who deeply believes in the power 
of each individual to learn and grow at 
his own rate, who deeply enjoys working 
with others, and who feels most useful 
when he adds to the growth of others. 

Preludes to Participation. The 
author deseribes the —pre-workshop 
activities which get an institute off toa 
good start. He illustrates several es- 
sential points: the value of involving 
prospective members in_ pre-planning 
activities; the desirability of attempting 
to obtain information about specifie and 
concrete problems from the participants; 
and mental attitude of the delegates as a 
crucial factor in the success or failure of 
the workshop. A pre-workshop brochure 
which describes the learning process at 
the workshop as one calling for full 
participation, sharing’ of ideas and ex- 
periences, and the intelligent use of 
resources is suggested. The value of 
working out a list of ‘‘points for par- 
ticipants” is also suggested; such a list 
would stress inter-active communica- 
tion; individual expression; value of 
adequate tools of specific incident or 
case history; necessity of a_ realistic 
approach to a problem and its solution: 
a clear evaluation of objectives, 
methods, and procedures; and determin- 
ation to question the methods and pro- 
cedures if the objectives are not 
achieved. 

Resource People. When a workshop 
group feels the need for specialized in- 
formation, resource people are called 
on to offer practical suggestions. To 
avoid pitfalls in selecting resource 
people, the author lists factors to be 
considered. In selecting resource people, 
be sure that they: are adaptable to 
varied groups: are accustomed to work- 
ing with groups; have direct experience 
with the problems to be considered; have 
a positive attitude toward new ideas and 
constructive change; are skilled in the 
technique of human relations; are 
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The portion-control* answer to ketchup problems 


NEW KRAFT 





PC’ PACK 


KETCHUP 


Individual plastic containers 
eliminate waste and assure exact portions, 


measured costs and convenience. 


Kraft’s newest PC Pack product—individual air-tight containers 
of top quality ketchup—will efficiently solve your ketchup-serving 
problems. PC Pack ketchup not only eliminates waste but also 
delivers additional plus advantages. 

AlsO AVAILABLE—PC Packs of finest jams and jellies in 6 popular 
yarieties—packed in )-0z. size and maple-flavored table syrup 
in 1!4-0z. size. 

KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
500 Peshtigo Court * Chicago 90, Illinois 


The nation’s taste is your best buying guide 


amd 


| EXACT SERVINGS— Each PC is a just-right serving. Neither too skimpy 
to cause customer complaints . . . nor too generous to cut into profits. 
















MEASURED COSTS— No guesswork as to costs per 
serving and you always know how many servings you 
have on hand. 


CONVENIENT— No work involved with PC’s—all you 
have to do is place it on the plate. It reaches cus- 
tomer in a neat, sanitary condition. 


PACKED FOR EFFICIENT HANDLING— Packed 20 toa tray 
—10 trays to a carton. Will store compactly in a 
minimum of space. 
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Why Dietitians Prefer 
CELLU JUICE-PAK FRUITS 


They like the NATURAL fresh fruit flavor that can come, only, from 

the choicest fruits, picked at just the right time. 

2. They realize that Cellu Juice-Pak Fruit provides more natural minerals 
and vitamins, per can, than any other type pack. (It takes as much 
fruit to provide the juice as it does the solids in the can.) 

3, No added sugar or artificial sweetening to change the taste or to cover 

up the natural flavor of tree ripened fruit. It’s the ideal fruit for Dia 

betic and Low Calorie Diets, because it can be substituted as an equiv- 
alent to fresh fruits. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE today. 


7 } A CAN WILL CONVINCE YOU OF THE QUALITY AND 
flavorfu REMARKABLE FLAVOR OF CELLU JUICE-PAK FRUITS. 
DIET FOODS Address your request to: 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE, INC. 
Dept. 12-B Chicago 12, Illinois 


Pioneer in Dietary Foods Since 1921 








POULTRY 
MEAT 


... Rich 
in protein, 
relatively low 
in calories 


POULTRY ann EGG NATIONAL BOARD 
185 N. Wabash Avenue « Chicago ], Ill. 


A Non-Profit Organization Devoted to Research and 
Educational Work on Behalf of the Poultry Industry 








co-learners with the group. In using 
resource people, be sure that they can 
contribute something the group needs, 
such as: knowledge of a particular 
subject or program area; time-tested 
practices; unusual experiences; skills; 
research findings. Be sure that they are: 
previewed in action or checked through 
reliable sources for their ability as re- 
source people; are briefed concerning 
their precise functions; are brought in 
when the group is ready for their ag- 
sistance. 

Back-Home Application. There are 
steps that can be taken to bridge the gap 
between workshop learning and the real 
problems at home. The degree to which 
back-home action will take place often 
depends heavily on what is done during 
the planning and recruiting — stage. 
The recruiting publicity for training 
institutes and workshops should be 
specific. It should state what the training 
is for, what the participants will do at 
the workshop, and what they then will 
be able to do when they get back home. 
Generally, the training situation should 
accomplish the following to insure back- 
home application: (a) help give some 
insight into the problems to be handled 
and the job which needs to be done; 
(b) build  confidence—develop © skill; 
(c) help construct a practical plan of 
action for back-home use; (d) give some 
understanding of how to get started and 
how to carry through. There are various 
methods and aids which can be used to 
fulfill these needs, i.e., ‘‘live’’ projects, 
where the participants go into the field 
and learn through active participation; 
role playing, which has become one of 
the standard operating procedures of 
training sessions; demonstrations and 
movies depicting the job to be done. 
One of the last sessions at a workshop or 
training institute might well be devoted 
to a discussion within small groups of 
how to face the real problems back home. 
Follow-up conferences are often helpful 
because they allow the learning to 
“sink in.’’ Also, application of learning 
has started and the practical problems 
in the home situation are much clearer. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 


Vol. 20, January, 1956 
* Food service director should do food buying. 
Sister F. Hugh.—p. 48. 


Food Buying. If there is consider- 
able loss in the efficiency of food purchas- 
ing, the remedy is to be found not in 
centralized purchasing for the whole 
institution but in training and educa- 
tion of the food service manager. By 
virtue of her position, she is best able to 
get a complete picture of the food oper- 
ation from the vantage points of pro- 
duction, consumption, and cost account- 
ing. When responsibility for meals and 
grocery bills are placed on one indi- 
vidual, she operates within a system of 
checks and balances calling for the most 
intelligent and effective purchasing 
possible. She has the opportunity of con- 
tacting her ‘‘publie’”’ daily to observe at 
first hand their satisfaction or dis- 
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Says Mr. WINSTON McCREA 
Pita ie eT me O) lial es 
Terme foi) oVame tC Late) 


Mr. McCrea recently took time to write 
us concerning the success of E. L. Rinse 
Injectors at Sun Valley. Below are some 
of the highspots from his interesting letter. 


"Bosonomice Laboratory Rinse Injectors have cut 
our toweling expense 65%,” writes Mr. McCrea. 
“The number of towels used daily in the first quarter 
of 1954, as compared with the number used during 
the like period this year, shows a daily reduction of 
3250 towels. This represents a monthly saving of 
$1950. And both the Challenger Inn and the Lodge 
note the complete absence of water spotting on 
glasses, china and silverware that were formerly 
dried by hand. 

“...at the Lodge and Challenger Inn, savings 
through increased efficiency total $1225 per month 
exclusive of towel savings. 


YOU TOO CAN SAVE MONEY... 


with the E. L. Rinse Injector in your dishroom. Use 
the same dishmachine for glasses, china, silverware, 
plastic. Forget about toweling, water spotting! End 
wet stacking. Get sparkling dry tableware right from 
the dishmachine ... back to work in seconds. And 
remember: Only the Economics Laboratory Rinse 
.Injector gives you 1. Con- 

stant-Feed Pump, not a hit- 

or-miss gravity feed. 2. Auto- 

matic Electronic Brain, elimi- 

nates costly solution waste. 

3. Audible Refill Signal, in- 

stantly warns when solution is 

low. 4. Lifetime Guarantee, 


“We have realized all these savings despite the 
fact that we now serve about 20% more meals than 


we did before the Rinse Injectors were installed.” 


* 


Get the whole story today from your SOILAX 
Sales Representative, or write direct. 


ECONOMICS 


including installation, service, 
repairs FREE FOR LIFE as long 
as you use Rinse Dry exclu- 
sively in your Injector. 


LABORATORY, INC. 


General Offices: Guardian Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Executive Sales and Advertising Offices: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 









































































The ease on your budget that 
BOMBAY affords—helps your 
ENTIRE budget fall into line 
Only 1.48¢ per 4-ounce serving, 
Grapefruit . . . or 1.57¢ per 
4-ounce serving, Orange. 

Each 4-oz. serving provides 
more than the minimum 

daily adult Vitamin-C 
requirement. No artificial 
flavor, no artificial color, no 
preservatives added. No 
refrigeration required. And 
Bombay’s delicious flavor 
speaks for itself. In daily use 
by hundreds of leading 
hospitals and state institutions 
Write for Sample and Assays 
No cost or obligation involved! 


Bombay 


CALIFORNIA VALENCIA 
ORANGE & GRAPEFRUIT BASES 






Sold Direct from Packer 


THE H. R. NICHOLSON Cco., Kenshaw & Oakleaf Aves., Balto. 15, Md. 


Prolon reduces noise 
and breakage! 


No clatter, no clash! No cracking, no smash! Prolon 
dishes of fine-quality, molded Melmac® can be washed 
in dishwashers and in boiling water. Prolon is 

light to handle, stacks in small space, ideal for every 
hospital purpose! Attractive colors, too. 


PROLON PLASTICS DIVISION 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Florence, Mass. 





New Stacking Cup 
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evaluations that no one else is quite go 
well equipped to do. Because she con- 
trols the menus, she can supply what 
best suits the needs in a given cage. 
Herein lie the determining factors jp 
regard to the desired style, grade, and 
quality of foodstuffs. She is also in 
position to know what is popular with 
students, and this also is reflected jn 
determining the needs. The dietitian who 
is a food service director and purchaser 
is also well acquainted with storage 
space, inventory, equipment, and 
kitchen staff. The checking, placing, and 
moving of all food supplies is an im- 
portant item in efficiency and can be 
best accomplished by one whose major 
interest is production and acceptance of 
meals which result in the most reason- 
able and approved expenditure of funds. 


FOOD ENGINEERING 


Vol. 27, December, 1955 

* Big strides of dietetic foods. A. J. Finberg.— p. 70. 

Ole Sage episode; should ‘boom be lowered” on 
inept substitutes? I. C. Miller.—p. 113. 


Vol. 28, January, 1956 
* 


* 


Antibiotic introduced as spoilage inhibitor for 
fresh poultry. W. H. Miller.—p. 43. 

* Stopping storage off-flavors by curbing peroxidase. 

D. F. Farkas, 8S. A. Goldblith, and B. E. Proe- 

tor.—p. 52. 


Dietetic Foods. Karly dietetic foods 
performed their function by merely 
withholding the offending element. The 
result was a tasteless product of poor 
quality and texture which left an ob- 
jectionable aftertaste. The move for 
more acceptable, better tasting products 
is being accomplished in many ways: 
(a) improved methods of formulation by 
use of palatable but non-metabolizable 
ingredients, such as Suearyl; (b) sub- 
stitution or increased use of other spices 
to make up for the lack of salt or sugar; 
(c) enhancement of natural flavor in 
meats, sauces, dressings, and some 
vegetables with monosodium glutamate; 
(d) use of salt substitutes; (e) use of 
various stabilizers to achieve familiar 
texture and consistency of non-dietetic 
food; and (f) appetite satients which 
may or may not be fortified with vita- 
mins. Special problems of production and 
control of contents and labeling are 
discussed. Four major types of dietetic 
products are named (low calorie; di- 
abetie; low-sodium; and bland), with 
specific listings of products packed 
without sugar or salt and those low in 
sodium, all of which are now available in 
large numbers. 

Labor Relations. This is another 
episode in a special series of ‘‘cases” 
fictionalized to point out boss-worker 
problems. In this episode, the problem of 
inept substitutes causes Mike Brittle, 
a foreman, much unhappiness. He 
threatens to “lower the boom’’ on one 
Joe Spillut, but ‘Ole Sage’’ comes up 
with a wiser answer. He cites a similar 
case which eventually went to arbitra- 
tion, and the arbitrator decided in favor 
of the worker. Ole Sage says that training 
is one answer to the problem—for every 
employee on every job—as is job rota 
tion to familiarize more employees with 
more work assignments. 
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Antibiotic Spoilage Inhibitor. In 
extensive field-trial work, antibiotics 
have retarded major bacterial action 
with fresh-killed poultry so that ac- 
ceptable ‘“‘in store’ freshness has been 
maintained easily from two to three 
weeks. are now proving anti- 
biotics effective for beef and fish, and 
speculation runs to treatment of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and even whale 
meat. The author presents research 
data and tables which show that 
bioties ‘‘do the job.” 

Stopping Storage Off-Flavors. How 
off-flavors develop in storage of foods 
rich in peroxidase which are processed 
by high temperature-short time ster- 
ilization (HTST) has now been clarified. 
Heat-inactivation curves tell the story: 


Tests 


anti- 
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a sharp drop in residual peroxidase 
activity is seen as heat-inactivation time 
and temperature increase. These findings 
are important to the canner because he is 
probably under-calculating his process 
time by not having a proper accounting 
of the heat the enzyme 
above 255° F.; these data will pinpoint 
the optimum HTST for pre- 
venting enzyme regeneration, thus 
eliminating this type of canned-food 
spoilage. 


resistance of 


process 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 81, January, 1956 
* Turkey portion control.—p. 97. 
Control. Three 


Turkey Portion 





New stainless steel server for 


COFFEE or TEA 


...or milk, cream, syrup, hot water, juices and 
other beverages — individual 10-oz. size. 


New low price — same high quality. 
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LEGION know-how pays off with this nesting indi- 
vidual 10-o0z. size beverage server, having all the lifetime 
features of the regular line — but at an amazing low price. 


Write or see your dealer about the 90 day introductory offer. 


LEGION UTENSILS CO. 21-09 oth Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Branch offices: 


21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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advantages of turkey utilization jp 
hospitals are: (a) turkey can be served 
on any diet except those particularly 
prescribed for a special condition; (b) 
it is popular with most patients; and 
(c) portion costs are low; a properly 
cooked bird yields a high percentage of 
usable meat. Four methods of cooking 
turkey are described: roast -poaching; 
whole roasting; kitchen-pressed loaf: 
and turkey log, or boneless roll, Using 
the first method, boneless rolls and 
parts are placed tightly together in g 
shallow pan with the skin drawn ge- 
curely around each roll. Four birds to an 
oven can be roasted by this method, and 
cooking time is about half that required 
for whole-roasting at the same temper- 
ature. Other parts are simmered in q 
kettle on top of the stove until tender. 
The abundance of sliceable meat ob- 
tained from this method gives an ad- 
ditional advantage for controlled slicing 
and weighing. Better portion control can 
be achieved also with whole-roasting 
turkey if correct carving procedures are 
followed. After removal from the careass, 


sliceable meat should be chilled or 
“firmed-up”’? in the refrigerator for 
easier slicing. The third method of 


cookery, the kitchen-pressed loaf uses 
the meat which remains on the carcass 
after the sliceable meat has been re- 
moved. The warm meat is stripped from 
the bones, packed length-wise in alter- 
nate layers of white and dark meat, 
basted with stock, cooled to room 
temperature, and pressed. This mold is 
then chilled and sliced. The turkey log, 
or boneless roll, is a method of turkey 
cookery which achieves absolute por- 
tion control. Meat is rolled into loaves, 
secured by the natural skin, oven- 
roasted, and then easily sliced with no 
waste involved. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 30, January 1, 1956 

* How to increase meat yields and decrease costs. 
C. D. Gullickson.—p. 58. 

Vol. 30, January 16, 1956 

* Five vital steps in food cost control. L. H. Kotsche- 
var.—p. 60. 


Increasing Meat Yields. A meat 
purchasing plan may be formulated by 
answering the following questions: 
(a) What portion of the budget is to be 
spent for meat? Approximately 33 per 
cent is about right. (b) How many 
meat meals are to be served? The pro- 


| portion of high- to low-cost meat items 


should be established; the number of 
whole cuts and extender meat items 
determined; and a standard portion 
established. (c) What is the meat grade 
best suited to the menu item to be 


| served? (d) What is the best weight 


tolerance for economy? Buy according 
to specific quantity purchase specifica- 
tions. (e) Is the delivered product what 
was ordered? Check delivered product 
against quantity and quality specifica- 
tion listed on purchase order. Certain 
steps are necessary to determine an 
accurate meat estimate: (a) Plan a basie 
meat pattern for one month with 4 
specified proportion of high- and low- 
cost items, whole cuts, and extender 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL HOSPITAL PACK BRAND 
FROZEN CONCENTRATED ORANGE JUICE 32 fluid ozs. 
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At Last! 
Orange Juice 


with a 
Guaranteed 
Vitamin C 


Content 


Determining the amount of Vitamin C in a serving of orange juice is an easy matter! 


| Crosse & Blackwell's quality control insures 
almost complete retention of Vitamin C in its 
Hospital Pack Brand Frozen Concentrated 
Orange Juice. Now there’s no more guess- 
work as to how much Vitamin C actually gets 
into the juice you serve your patients. 


Crosse & Blackwell guarantees that each 
normally reconstituted six ounce serving, con- 
sumed within 12 hours after reconstitution, 
will contain more than the minimum adult 


-———-—— 





a 


| Send for my free Please send me free “Orange Juices Look Alike...But’’ 
| Carolyn booklet with the 
| Brice complete story on NAME 
CROSSE Hospital Pack STREET 
| & Brand Frozen 
|| Concentrated CITY 
BLACKWELL'S Orange Juice... STATE 
| Expert the orange juice 
Dietiti with the guaranteed Mail to: Carolyn Brice 
| ian Vitamin C content. THE CROSSE & BLACKWELL CO. 


IL 


—_———— 


daily requirements of Vitamin ‘‘C.” In actual 
measurement this will be 75 milligrams per 
6 oz. serving. 


Why Crosse & Blackwell Hospital Pack 
Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice has that 
tree-fresh flavor, and how it assures you 
your patients are getting the amount of 
Vitamin C you prescribe is all in a reward- 
ing booklet every dietitian should read. Clip 
out the coupon below and mail today. 

















6801 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 
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items. (b) Determine the number to be 
served. (c) Provide for 
determine proper size for each serving. 
(d) Keep current on variation in meal 
count (time of day patients are dis- 
charged, employee paydays, 
attendance at noon and evening meal 
may all affect the count). (e) Consider 
complexity of meat to be purchased, the 
uses, servings per pound, and total 
portions available from the wholesale 
cuts. (The yield of a 27-lb., full-rib, 
when processed is shown in a table.) 
(f) Consult a standard portion guide and 
standardized recipes. (g) Study meat 
yields and the relationship to as pur- 
chased and edible portion costs. (h) 
Allow for shrinkage in storage and in 
cooking. (i) Determine if the maximum 


seconds : 


weather, 
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benefits are being realized by studying 
the AP and EP meat yields of each 
wholesale cut. Scrutiny of processing 
costs may also show that purchase of 
prefabricated cuts, shortening, and 
commercial soup stock may be more 
economical. A table showing yields from 
beef carcass and wholesale cuts with 
comparative costs, substituting pre- 
fabricated items, is included. 

Food Cost Control. Menu construc- 
tion in large measure decides what the 
food cost will be. The selective menu 
offers an opportunity for better cost 
control if it is carefully worked out. It is 
best to offer all low-cost entrées or all 
high priced items at one time, but if a 
low-cost entrée is listed first on a selec- 
tive menu, it is apt to be selected. 
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No. 200-1841 


the preparation 
for any popular size pan or tray 
at home on a fast bussing job 


and styled-for-sturdiness! 


SAVE SPACE — Stack It! 

S-t-r-e-t-c-h 4 feet of floor space to an 
amazing 143 feet 

SAVE LABOR — Roll it! 


Transport 780—9'2 oz 
as walking across the floor 


CUES SMe MeL -ES 7 
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CRES-COR Aluminum Utility Racks are designed for fast, 
distribution and storage of food and food products 


LETT) 


PSSST 


Teese Rea 


efficient handling in 
Produced 


these sturdy, light weight units are equally 
a quick-freeze frozen food operation 
or as just a storage rack for prepared foods awaiting service 


bit Ma eat 


CRES-COR Utility Racks Offer — 
@ Light weight aluminum construction 
@ Neoprene rubber-tired casters 


@ Corrugated or angle-ledge supports 


@ Sizes:—70", 58’, 42", and 36 


Here ca the... SPACE-MISER MODEL > 
The CRES-COR Tray Top Models are ideal for bussing 


serving, or storage 
to be used under 
under. counters in serving areas 


work tables in 


Total mm ltl 


Write today... 


The 36 inch height permits them 
a Sat) 
ae UA 


and start saving today! 


CRES-COR Aluminum Food Service Equipment is used 


the world over in—Hotels @ Hospitals @ Institutions 


@ Clubs @ Bakeries @ Restaurants @ Cafeterias— 


or wherever food is prepared or served. 


Lee 


VO9OT ST. CLAIR AVENUE — 


CLEVELAND 10, ONTO 


Originators of corrugated-woll, multiple-pon, cluminum food handfing equipment 
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Recipe interpretation is a second vital 
step to food cost control. Review ree} 
to see if some of the new products of the 
market can be used to advantage, Fre- 
quently one can lower portion cost by 
using a less expensive ingredient op 
using a higher priced item but less of jg, 
A third vital step in food cost control 
is purchasing. Price alone should neyer 
dictate purchases. A better quality and 
higher priced item may have a higher 
yield than a less expensive one. ‘‘Follow- 
through”’ in buying is important. Unless 
one observes and notes when an item 
does not give the proper yield or quality, 
one cannot later do a corrective type of 
buying. A fourth step is adequate food 
production management. First requisite 
is a file of standardized recipes which 
show total yield; number and size of 
portions; type of pan to use; cooking 
temperature; and total cost per portion 
and per recipe. Establish and post the 
number of portions of each menu item to 
be prepared, thus guarding against over- 
production. Proper supervision in the 
kitchen is important also, for the entire 
cost contro] program depends on the 
planned serving portion. The last step in 
cost control is food cost accounting, 
Actual meal census figures should be 
obtained; daily raw food cost calculated 
from the invoices and storeroom req- 
uisition slips; and the average direct 
cost per meal obtained by dividing the 
total cost of the food served (raw food 
and labor) by the total number of meals 
served. The dietitian should then eal- 
culate percentage of raw food and labor 
cost to gross income for the day, and 
figure monthly operating statements 
with a complete summary of all direct 
and indirect 
operation. 


costs for the food service 


THE HOTEL MONTHLY 


Vol. 64, January, 1956 


* Your menu can be a great selling medium.—p. 37, 


Lamb on the Menu. The national 
average consumption of lamb in com- 
parison with the total meat consumption 
is very low. Legs and chops are the 
easiest items to sell but they constitute 
only a small percentage of the carcass. 
If one confines himself to the purchase of 
choice sections of the carcass, cost 
necessarily is going to remain high, and 
menu prices will reflect these high 
prices. If an intelligent and profitable 
use can be made of the entire carcass, 
however, the over-all cost of lamb could 
be reduced substantially. The author 
shows an analysis of lamb consumption 
during a thirty-five-day period at a hotel 
coffee shop in which lamb was served in 
thirty-one different ways. Lamb salis- 
bury steak or lamb was 
listed on the menu three times, and sold 
548 orders on the three days, or an 
average of 183 orders per day. Baked 
lamb cutlet was listed once and sold 301 
lamb cutlet 


hamburger 


orders against breaded 
which was listed four times and sold 
256 orders, or 64 orders per day. A dish 
that is appealing to the eye and has an 
appealing aroma is the dish that creates 
customer satisfaction. It can be made 
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from the rougher cuts of lamb and al- 
most invariably yields a satisfactory 
profit margin. But if it isn’t listed on the 
menu it cannot be sold. It cannot be 
converted into cash register action 
unless it has the proper billing on your 
menus. 


INSTITUTIONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 


Vol. 6, January, 1956 

* How to buy fish.—p. 34. 

* Maintenance of acoustical tile. E. 8. Graybill.— 
p. 46. 

* Inventory control: Part III. A. N. Califano.—p. 46+ 


Buying Fish. In purchasing fish, 
look for flesh which is firm, elastic, and 
not separated from the bone. Steaks and 


CAN YOU DO THIS WITH A STEAM-TABLE 
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fillets should have no brown traces at the 
edges. The odor of fresh fish is mild; 
any objectionable ‘“‘fishy’’ odor in- 
dicates staleness. Eyes should be bright 
and transparent, never cloudy, pink, or 
sunken. Gills should be red and free from 
slime; gill color fades with age to pink, 
gray, and finally becomes brownish or 
greenish. If fillets or steaks are wrapped, 
the wrapping should be of moisture- 
vaporproof material with no air space 
between fish and wrapping. Frozen fish 
of good quality have the following 
characteristics: Flesh should be solidly 
frozen, and there should be no dis- 
coloration or brownish cast to the skin. 
There should be little or no odor. Wrap- 
pings should be of a moistureproof ma- 
terial with little or no air-space between 


OR ANY OTHER FOOD WARMER? 


MEATS—MOST VEGETABLES 


145° 





MASHED POTATOES 





Repeated tests have shown that different 
kinds of hot food keep best at different 
temperatures. 


In a steam-table, all foods are kept at the 
same temperature. 


The modern Thurmaduke waterless food 
warmer keeps hot food right because it 
is divided into heavily insulated sections, 
each with separate and positive heat con- 
trol for each food. And it does it at such 
low cost some owners tell us their 


DUKE MANUFACTURING CO. + 2301 NO. BROADWAY = ST. LOUIS 6, MO. | 


LLL SUT Ce 


WATERLESS FOOD WARMERS 
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me | 


APPROVED BY 
AG.A—U.L. 
NAT'L SANITATION 
FOUNDATION 
CANADIAN STANDARDS ASS'N 





SOUP 


180° 


125° 





Thurmaduke paid for itself within 2 years. 
Thurmaduke is more sanitary, too; no 
water pan or container to collect spilled 
foods and breed germs. 


Thurmaduke food warmers are available 


in sizes to fit your requirements, includ- 
ing buffet models, portable models and 
complete cafeteria counters. 


Call your Thurmaduke Dealer or write us 
for new catalog. 
WRITE DEPT. D-63 
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frozen fish usually is not wrapped, but jg 
covered with a glaze of ice to prevent jf 
from drying out or from freezer burp, 
Knowing the various cuts of fresh and 
frozen fish is important in buying fop 
quantity preparation, as the edible por. 
tion varies with the type of cut. Serving 
portions of fresh fish are generally based 
on 1g to 14 lb. edible part per person. 
When serving fish steaks, fillets, op 
sticks, use 1g Ib. per serving; allow 4 Jb, 
dressed fish per serving; use 1 lb, per 
serving when fish is purchased in the 
round or whole. When cooking fish, fat 
fish are best for baking, broiling, or 
planking. Lean fish is often preferred for 
boiling and steaming. Both fat and lean 
fish are suitable for frying. The most im- 
portant thing to remember is that fish ig 
too often overcooked. It should be 
cooked just enough to enable the flesh to 
be flaked easily from the bones. 

Cleaning Acoustical Materials. 
Maintenance of sound-conditioning ma- 
terial should insure that the surface 
openings are not plugged up; otherwise, 
sound waves will be locked out. Ordinary 
dust and loose dirt can be taken care of 
by vacuum cleaning. Grease and grime 
present a problem, and different cleaning 
methods must be used with the various 
types of material. Directions for clean- 
ing cellulose (wood) fiber tile, perforated 
metal pan, perforated asbestos sheet, 
and fissured mineral wood tiles are 
given. When refinishing acoustical ma- 
terials, either water- or oil-base paint 
may be used, but care must be taken 
to avoid clogging the holes. Spray is 
better than brush painting because the 
spray provides a smooth, even coat which 
is thin enough that it does not clog the 
holes. Enamels can be used for perforated 
materials but must never be used on 
fissured tiles. Directions for both brush 
painting and spray painting are in- 
cluded. 

Inventory Control. Good inventory 
control will benefit food department 
operations only if related closely to the 
purchasing, receiving, and issuing func- 
tions. Stocks of merchandise on hand 
should always be in balance with the 
daily needs of the food operation. 
Normally, a food operation purchases no 
more than three days’ requirements of 
perishable food at a time. The normal 
staple order equals about a thirty-day 
supply. A normal food inventory is 
about one-third the monthly food cost. 
To control and check on deliveries, the 
receiving department should be located 
as close to the storage area as possible. 
A receiving record should be kept to 
show the date of delivery, the name 
of the vendor, a detailed record of the 
quantity received, and the price and 
amount of each commodity. The amount 
of direct issue should always be kept at 
an absolute minimum so that the daily 
food cost report will reflect accurately 
the cost of food consumed each day. 
Two tables which accompany this article 
show how the food dollar of a hotel 
or similar operation is spent and the 
percentage of various 


average cost 


classes of food for a restaurant with a 


40 per cent food cost. 


fish and wrapping. Whole or dreggeq 
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Blue lake Vaniely 
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57 VARIETIES 


Bartlett Pear Halves 


Freestone Elberta Peach Halves Freestone Elberta Peach Slices © Fancy Hawaiian Pineapple Tidbits Fancy Hawaiian Sliced Pineapp hole BI 
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Diced Carrots Whole Kernel Corn Cream Style Corn Lima Beans 
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Sweet Peas Whole Beets Sliced Beets Whole Tomatoes Spinach 





CHT HEINZ EXPEN 


less liquid... better c 


Sliced Apples 


RUITS AND 
EGETABLES 


I0U KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ 


We'll send you a Heinz 
#10 tin for the test FREE! 


We’re taking this way to prove to you that Heinz fruits and 
vegetables are a better buy than other brands, canned or 
frozen. Here’s why: 


More appetite appeal. Fresh flavor, color, texture. 
More solid pack. More servings per tin. 
Every tin the same. It’s all pick-of-the-pack. 


See, measure and taste for yourself. Fill in and mail the 
coupon. We'll rush you a free #10 tin of whatever Heinz 
fruit or vegetable you choose. It takes only one minute to 
compare—and you'll agree that your best buy in fruits and 
vegetables is Heinz! 


MAIL FOR FREE *10 HEINZ TIN 


H. J. Heinz Company, Hotel & Restaurant Division, Box 28, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send me FREE Heinz tin so | can compare it 


with other brands. | want to test__ 
~ (which fruit or vegetable) 


Name___ dons : ___ Position __ 
Restaurant or Company 

Street 

City 
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INSTITUTIONS 

Vol. 38, January, 1956 

* Let manufacturers make your soup.—p. 13. 

* Well-planned campaign promotes increased safety 
awareness.—p. 18. 


* Serving successful seafood.—p. 98. 
100. 


How to prepare shellfish.—p. 102 


* Methods of serving seafood.—p 


* 


* How to cook fish from fresh and salt waters 


p. 112 
From the notebooks of the experienced.—p. 119. 
New ways to blend lemon and seafood.—p. 124 


Distinguished sauces for fish.—p. 125. 


Canned Soup. The processor comes 
to the aid of the economy-minded opera- 
tor by taking over one of the most labori- 
ous jobs in the kitchen—the preparation 
of soups. Long hours of trimming meat, 
rinsing and cutting bones, cleaning and 
dicing vegetables, and supervising the 


BATTLESHIP 
CONSTRUCTION 


Walls and frame in single 
welded unit for 
durability. 


extra 


HEAVIER 
INSULATION 


4 INCHES OF FIBER- 
GLAS saves fuel, keeps 
kitchen cooler. 
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stock pot can tie up expensive equipment 
and labor. Canned soups are economical 
to serve, especially if a variety of soups 
is offered. One manufacturer estimates 
that an operation serving its full line of 
fifteen will have a food cost of 
about 2'g cents per serving. The con- 
tents of the adaptable can of condensed 
soup may also be used as the base for 
house specialties or can be blended with 
other canned soups to work a quick trick 
of menu magic. 

Safety Campaign. Good - safety 
records don’t just happen; they are 
“engineered.’’ A food service manage- 
ment organization describes a_ safety 
program which has resulted in a greater 
safety awareness on the part of em- 
ployees and a noticeable improvement 


soups 


COUNTERBALANCED 
DOORS 


Sturdier, yet open with 
just a flip of the fingers, 
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in the accident trend. A group of inte- 
grated committees devoted exclusively 
to safety were organized. A home office 
safety committee directs the over-all 
program. This committee follows the 
accident trend of the company, develops 
new accident-prevention methods, and 
coordinates successful procedures origi- 
nating in the field. The committee ag- 
signs members to make inspection of the 
food service facilities at every operation 
and make recommendations for the cor- 
rection of hazardous conditions. Perti- 
nent literature is distributed and safety 
posters are forwarded to the managers, 
Cafeteria safety committees see safety 
in action, watch for unsafe working con- 
ditions, and report them to the managers, 

Serving Seafood. Per capita fish 
consumption in the United States is low 
but is steadily increasing, due to im- 
proved processing and distributing 
facilities and the fact that the nutritive 
value of fish as a high quality food is 
more widely recognized. There are 160 
varieties of edible fish on the market 
today—fish that can be prepared in 
delectable, mouth-watering dishes to 
satisfy a gourmet’s taste. The manner 
in which a fish is to be cooked will 
influence the form in which it is pur- 
chased. Of the two forms of fillets, the 
single fillet is the one most commonly 
used. Fish steaks are usually cut 34 to 1 
in. thick. Fish sticks are cut lengthwise 
or crosswise from fillets or steaks into 
portions of uniform size. So phenomenal 
has been the increase in the sale of 
frozen fish sticks during recent years 
that the cooked product may be on its 
way to dethroning the ever-popular 
hamburger and hotdog! Reproduced 
with this article is a ‘‘guide for buying 
fish,’’? compiled by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. This tabular-form listing shows 
species; if a fat or lean fish; usual market 
range of round fish in pounds; usual 
market forms; main production areas; 
and main market areas. 

Cooking Seafood. Fish in quantity 
food operations is more frequently deep 
fried than cooked in any other way. 
Instructions for deep frying are given 
here, as well as a discussion of other fish 
preparation methods: broiling, pan 
frying or sauteing, steaming, baking, 
and poaching. Fish with the exception 
of shellfish should never be boiled but 
simmered or poached. The use of herbs, 
fish stock, or wine is recommended but 
sparingly, as the delicate flavor of the 
fish is easily overwhelmed. 

Preparing Shellfish. This 
deals with selection, preparation, and 
cooking of shrimp, lobster, crab, clams, 
scallops, and oysters. Many recipes are 
included, some featuring distinctive sea- 
food dishes from famous eating places. 

Cooking Fresh and Salt Water 
Fish. Specific cooking instructions are 
given for halibut, pompano, red snapper, 
cod, flounder, haddock, mackerel, shad, 
swordfish, whitefish, chubs, and salmon 
(all five varieties). Recipes from famous 
‘ating places in such cities as New 
Orleans, Denver, Chicago, Washington, 
Miami, and Cincinnati are featured. 

Tips on Fish Cookery. Thirty 
valuable tips are listed here from the 
“notebooks of the experienced.” They 
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Kana Inn, Kailua, Hawaii 
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ependable delicacies/ 


In this glamorous isle in mid Pacific—or amid the bustle of any one 
of our great metropolitan centers—an exciting and exotic buffet is 
assured by generous use of Sextons wide assortment of marine delicacies. 
Playing a stellar role in this, as well as in many entree dishes, is Sexton 
tuna, so white, so tender, so firm and flavorful. Only select portions of 
the prize yield of the ocean depths can qualify for the Sexton label on 


tuna and this is always available in brine. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1956 
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include interesting suggestions for 
garnishes, sauces, and marinades; ways 
to heighten color and enhance flavor; 


and unusual additions to old recipes. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 86, January, 1956 

* Patients learn why they eat what they eat. E. Gee 
—p. 112. 

Before buying resilient flooring. J. I 
p. 124 


Rhilinger. 


Planned Diet Instruction. Dieti- 
tians at the Maine General Hospital, 
Portland, introduce the patient to a 
selective menu shortly after admission 
and guide him in meal selection each day 
until discharge. For the patient on a 
therapeutie diet, the hospital has its own 


LE 
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diet manual. If a low-residue diet is 
required, for example, the dietitian goes 
over this diet with the patient, giving 
him a printed copy of the diet, so that 
he knows what to expect and why specific 
food items are included. Weekly con- 
ferences are held to discuss patients who 
are on therapeutic diets. Teaching the 
clinic patient is also a duty of the 
dietary department. Printed material is 
used to familiarize the patient with the 
diet and to save teaching time for the 
dietitian. In the case of a child patient 
on a therapeutic diet, the dietitian 
instructs the mother. If the family in- 
come is low, she teaches the use of nonfat 
dry milk solids, low-cost cuts of meat, 
and fruits and vegetables in season. The 
diabetic patient, especially the one on 


it must be better... 
your standards are higher! 





ith KTR" 


is made exclusively for 
RESTAURANTS and INSTITUTIONS 


Traditionally, you in the restaurant and institution field, have always 
demanded better quality. Downyflake mixes make the best bakery goods 
money can buy. 


*XTA, the Xtra Taste Appeal myer, wore tee foundation 
of Downyflake success when this original, and first, 









Downyflake BAKING Mix 


8) Tart q rpc 
36TH ST. N 


Name— 
Firm or Institution 
Address 
City— 


baking mix was introduced. XTA—backed by 
constantresearch, formulation, skillful blending 
and the finest ingredients the market affords- 
has helped Downyflake maintain its leadership 
for a third of a century. 
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DOWNYFLAKE BAKING MIX 
45 West 36th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : CF Send me your Downyflake Mix Recipe Book 
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insulin, requires a great deal of instrue- 


and at 
types of 


tion 
two 


Maine General Hospital, 


diabetic diets are pre- 


scribed: the older diet , which calls for the 


use of the 5, 10, and 15 per cent fruits 
and vegetables; and the newer diabetic 
diet which is based on the ‘‘Meal Plan- 
ning and Exchange Lists.’’ 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 77, December, 1955 

* Profit in portions. R. MeDaniel.—p. 46 

* Living with the union. G. P. Sehmidt.—). 58 
* Safety in the kitchen. p. 62. 

Vol. 78, January, 1956 


* New slants on pork and beef. A. Easton.—p. 64 


Profit’ in’ Portions. A Houston, 
Texas chain of ‘‘drive-in’’ restaurants 
attributes its success to portion control] 
of all food served. A central commissary 
processes and portions meat for ham- 
burger, ham and 
delivers these food items to each unit 
daily. Chicken is purchased in parts, 
and each unit is told the number and 
type of pieces for each chicken order, 
Shrimp is purchased 18 to the pound, 
assuring uniform size. Fish is the only 
major food item not weighed and por- 
tioned at headquarters, although the 
fillets are weighed before serving in 
each unit. Barbecued meats are pre- 
pared at central headquarters and 
delivered in sauce to each unit. Dis- 
posable cartons are used for serving 
French fries, which are filled to a marked 
line to assure equal portions. Physical 
inventory of each unit is taken each day, 
and when this daily inventory shows 
that a unit is using too much of a food 
item, such as relish, in proportion to its 
sales, a checker is sent to the unit to 
find and correct the error. 

Living with the Union. Though the 
contract is signed, collective bargaining 
continues in many ways. Bargaining oc- 
casionally with union representatives on 
the administration and enforcement of 
the labor contract is encountered; ex- 
perience may suggest changes, improve- 
ments, or contract modifications to both 
union and employer. The author sug- 
gests ideas to improve the contract and 
ways to settle future differences. 

Safety in the Kitchen. 
selection of equipment and a 
safety program that includes detailed 
instructions can reduce the chance of 
serious accidents. Topics discussed are: 
the proper use of knives, sharp-edged 
tools, and mechanical equipment; dan- 
ger of burns and scalds from cooking 
food; floor hazards; hot-water protec- 
tion; safe use of electrical equipment; 
adequate storage space to insure safety 
in storing items; and use of poisonous 
cleaning materials. 

Pork and Beef. Five ways to serve 
beef profitably and attractively in left- 
over dishes are offered. Included is an 
appetizing recipe for beef stew which 
utilizes cooked beef pot roast with fresh 
vegetables and yields twenty-five por- 
tions. Twelve pork combinations are 
suggested featuring pork with fruits or 


slices cheese, and 


Careful 
good 


foods of definite flavor and light texture 


which combine well with the hearty 


meat flavor. 
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Add a new flavor appeal for diner’s enjoyment 
with MAGGI Granulated Chicken Bouillon Cubes! 


Just add Maggi’s Granulated Chicken Bouillon 
Cubes to the food as it’s cooking .. . you’ll be de- 
lighted with the improved flavor and taste of the 
foods you serve. And so will your diners! 

Maggi Granulated Chicken Bouillon dissolves 


Send coupon today... 
we'll send you a big 4 oz. jar 

of Maggi Granulated Chicken Bouillon and 
the famous Maggi Recipe Booklet. 
Judge Maggi’s value for yourself —free! 


quickly to add appetizing flavor to cream gravies, 
soups and stews...improves the taste of vegetables. 

So easy to use...and such an economical way 
to build a reputation for good, distinctive foods 
and customer satisfaction! 


Suu 


The Nestlé Company, Inc. 

Box No. B-80 

Institutional Sales Dept., 2 William St. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


l 

j Please send me FREE, 4 oz. jar of Maggi Granulated 
| Chicken Bouillon Cubes and recipe booklet. 
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ADDRESS 
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Going to the Second International 
Congress of Dietetics? Months have 
an alarming habit of seeming to be com- 
pressed into a few days. We suggest that 
you avoid this disconcerting experience 
by beginning nowto make preparations 
for your trip to the Second International 
Dietetic Congress in Rome, September 10 
to 14. 

Your passport picture will reflect a far 
more pleasing image, if you attend to its 
taking now rather than during the last 
hectic month. 

A highly important requisite to the 
trip abroad is a passport, the obtaining 
of which requires approximately a 
month. You may obtain an application 
from the clerk of the federal or state 
court, usually located at the county seat. 
The accompanying fee is $10. You can 
save yourself time and effort when you go 
to the county seat to file your application 
if you are armed with your birth certifi- 
cate and two passport pictures. Your 
photographer will know the specifica- 
tions pertaining to size and nonglossy 
paper stock. It will be necessary also for 
you to be accompanied by someone who 
has known you for at least two years, to 
substantiate your identification. 

A visa will not be needed for travel in 
Italy or any other country in Western 
Europe. 

A second prerequisite, after the pass- 
port, for your continental adventure is a 


Fl J Votes 


current smallpox vaccination certificate. 
You may choose to protect yourself fur- 
ther by having typhoid shots. 

The most pressing matter for your at- 
tention is the making of travel reserva- 
tions. All America seems to be bent on 
European treks during the summer 
months, and the competition for both 
boat and plane space will be great. 

Be sure to notify the headquarters 
office of your intentions to attend the 
Congress, so that you may receive a copy 
of the tentative program, the various 
tours, and future mailings. 


50th Anniversary of Food and Drug 
Laws. ‘Kick-off’? luncheon for the 
year-long celebration to commemorate 
fifty years of food, drug, and cosmetic 
laws in the U. 8. was held on January 11 
in Washington. More than 150 distin- 
guished lawmakers, industrial leaders, 
food and drug officials, consumer repre- 
sentatives, and members of the press 
heard the 1906 first acts described as per- 
haps the most important peacetime legis- 
lation which has passed since the coun- 
try’s founding. 

Other events thus far in the program 
of celebration have been a speech honor- 
ing the famous law at the National Can- 
ners Association convention in Atlantic 
City, January 17, and the proclamation 
by the Governor of New Jersey, Robert 
B. Meyner, of ‘‘New Jersey Food and 


Drug Law Weck,” January 20 to 26, A 
joint resolution has also been introduced 
in Congress, requesting the President to 
set aside a similar week to observe fifty 
years of pure food laws. Support for this 
program of commemoration, which js 
being sponsored by the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, is being given by a number of 
other organizations, some of which are 
planning special observances at their 
annual meetings and publishing special 
editorials in their official publications. 

The Food Industries Committee of the 
50th Anniversary Committee, which js 
headed by Siert F. Riepma, President, 
National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, has prepared a work kit for 
the use of firms and trade groups in the 
food industry to assist them in mapping 
events and observances for the 50th An- 
niversary celebration. 

The American Dietetic Association is 
numbered among the organizations 
which are supporting this program. 

Nutrition Training Course for 
African Workers. From October 4 
until December 10, 1955, the second 
training course in nutrition for personnel 
expected to work in Africa was held in 
Marseilles, France. The course, which 
was presented in French, was jointly 
sponsored by the French government, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 


Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 
Supsect: Seminar in Food and Nu- 
trition 


Dates: July 5-27 

CrepiIT: 3 term credits 

Description: Survey of current re- 
search findings in the field of food 
and nutrition 


Sussect: Institutional Food Purchasing 
Problems 

Dates: June 25-August 3 

CrepiT: 3 term credits 

DEscriPTION: Production, distribu- 
tion, and storage of food supplies 
with emphasis on quality, grades, 
costs, and nutritive values. Field 
trips to observe wholesale and retail 
methods of merchandising. 


Fontbonne College, St. Louis 

Supsect: Institute for Food Super- 
visors 

Dates: June 19-July 6 

CrepiT: 0-4 hr. 

DESCRIPTION: Personnel management 
with laboratory experience; equip- 
ment and sanitation; menu planning. 
This is first year of a three-year 


course, consisting of three weeks 
each summer for food service super- 
visors who have not had training 
in dietetics. 


Montana State College, Bozeman 
Supsect: School Lunch Workshop 
Dates: June 27-30 
CREDIT: none 
Description: Workshop primary for 

cooks and managers; sponsored 
jointly by Montana State College 
and Montana Department of Edu- 
sation 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Sussect: Workshop in Communications 
in Foods and Nutrition 
Dates: June 18-29 
CrepitT: 3 hr. 
DESCRIPTION: 
television 


Will cover radio and 


Prairie View A. & M. College, Prairie 
View, Texas 
Supsect: Workshop in Nutrition 
Dates: June 6-July 14 
Crepir: 3 hr. 
Description: Refresher course, with 
some public health nutrition 
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Simmons College, Boston 
Sussect: Nutrition Workshop 
Dates: June 25-29 
Crepit: 1 semester hr. 


Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale 

Sussect: Nutrition in the School 
Lunch 


Dates: June 18-23 

CrepirT: 3 quarter hr. 

DescripTI0N: Study of the food needs 
of elementary and secondary age 
groups: food values; menu making; 
food preparation and service of 
school lunches 


University of Tennessee, Martin 

Branch, Martin, Tennessee 

SUBJECT: Workshops for School Lunch 
Managers 

Dares: June 

Crepit: None 

Description: Management practices, 
food purchasing and _ preparation. 
One week for new school lunch 
managers; one week for managers 
who have attended previous work- 
shops. 
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More about our 
Cherry Glace Pie. 
Our costs were based 
on 28¢ a pound for 
frozen, pitted cher- 
ries, a 5¢ pie shell, 
and 20¢ a quart for 
milk. Incidentally, any fruit may be 
substituted for cherries . . . strawberries 
or peaches are particularly good! 


Pour hot Jell-O Chocolate 
Pudding over miniature 
marshmallows (now car- 
ried by whole- 
salers to save you 
chopping time). 
S) Marshmallows 
rise to the surface 
to make Pop-Up- 
Pudding! 


Quick way to “deluxe” a pie. Pre- 
pare Jell-O Instant Pudding & Pie Fill- 
ing as package directs. Substitute a quart 
of light cream for one of the quarts of 
milk. Results: luxury flavor, smooth, 





creamy consistency, surprisingly low 


oy 


cost (about 3712¢ per pie!). 


Chicken Cacciatore 
thickened with Min- 
ute Tapioca lowers 
food and labor costs, 
ups volume, improves 
flavor! 





Ever-Ready Baking Blend* takes the 
emergency out of daily baking. Just mix 
a big batch during a slack period for a 
head start on hot breads, baked desserts, 
cakes. It keeps indefinitely without re- 
frigeration, thanks to Calumet Baking 
Powder’s double action! Write for the 
master recipe and low-cost specialties 
that can be made from this blend. 






*Write for these recipes: 


General Foods 
Institutional 
Products Division 
Dept. E1-1-DA 
White Plains, N. Y. 
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of the United Nations, and the World 
Health Organization. The work in Mar- 
seille will be followed by a period of prac- 
tical experience in Africa. Approximately 
145 lectures and a series of 45 practical 
work sessions made up the curriculum, 
which was focused on the nutritional 
problems peculiar to Africa, including 
the sociologic factors involved and the 
food resources of the continent. Some 
forty persons attended, including medi- 
cal officers, pharmacists, chemists, agri- 
cultural experts, and veterinarians. 
This training course is only one area 
of WHO’s assistance in efforts to improve 
nutrition in Africa. By providing the 
services of two specialists, WHO is help- 
ing to further the work of a research 
group on malnutrition among infants 
being conducted by the Medical Re- 
search Council at Kampala, Uganda. It 
has also supplied consultants to assist 
governments of Basutoland, Uganda, 
and Tanganyika in nutrition surveys and 
planning programs to prevent and allevi- 
ate dietary deficiencies. Early this year, 
WHO’s Inter-Regional Adviser on Nutri- 
tion visited Africa to study prevalent 
nutritional problems in connection with 
public health activities. WHO also has a 
fellowships program in Africa, under 
which, between 1950 and 1953, 92 fellow- 
ships in the region were granted. In 1954 
and 1955, the total jumped to 216, and the 
program now covers 32 of the 43 countries 
and territories of the African Region. 


Beriberi in Thailand. A field team 
of workers from the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations 
(FAO) and the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) recently reported the preva- 
lence of beriberi in northern Thailand, 
particularly among pregnant and nursing 
mothers, and ascribed it as due to use of 
highly milled rice. In the northeastern 
area of the country, where rice is hand- 
pounded, the field team found a relative 
absence of beriberi. 
Endemic goiter was also found in a 
belt extending from Burma through 
northern Thailand into Yunnan Province 
in China. Studies are currently being 
made by FAO and WHO, in cooperation 
with the Thai Nutrition Division, De- 
partment of Science, to learn the causes 
of this endemic goiter and to recommend 
remedial steps. Meanwhile, the team has 
recommended iodine enrichment of salt 
| in the area. The level of enrichment in 
this instance will be much higher than in 
other countries, as the northern Thais 
consumes an average of only 3 gm. salt 
per capita per day, while those in other 

| areas average 7 to 10 gm. Those living in 

| the northern Thailand derive salt in their 
diet from fish sauce, fermented soybean, 
and so on, which lowers their intake of 
table salt. 


Harvard Scholarships. Dietitians 
with a college degree and satisfactory 
field experience are among those listed as 
being eligible for scholarships for the 
academic year 1956-57 at Harvard Uni- 
versity School of Public Health. Scholar- 
ship applicants must be eligible for ad- 
mission to the School as a candidate for 
one of the following degrees: Master of 


Public Health, Doctor of Public Health, 
Master of Science in Hygiene, Doctor of 
Science in Hygiene, Master of Industrial 
Health. Scholarships range from part 
tuition to tuition plus a stipend, accord- 
ing to the qualifications and financial 
needs of the applicants. The Scholarship 
Funds are limited and primarily intended 
for citizens of the U.S. In general, pref- 
erences will be given to applicants under 
thirty-five years of age. 





The following foods are listed by the 
U.S.D.A. as being plentiful in March: 


Protein foods 
Beef 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Milk and other dairy products 
Pork 
Tuna canned in oil 
Other foods 
Cherries, canned and frozen 
Dates 
Grapefruit 
Lard 
Peanut butter 
Potatoes 
tice 


Nutrition Conference. Wayne Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, Detroit, will 
sponsor its Second Nutrition Conference 
on April 13. Speakers on the general sub- 
ject, ‘‘Nutrition and the Maintenance of 
Tissue Structure and Functions,”’ will in- 
clude Dr. Albert G. Hogan, University of 
Missouri; Bertha 8. Burke, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston; and Dr. William J. 
Darby, Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Physio- 
logical Chemistry, Wayne University 
College of Medicine, Detroit 7. 


Nutrition Directors’ Association. 
The Association of State and Territorial 
Public Health Directors has elected the 
following officers to serve for two years 
from 1955-57: President, Alice H. Smith, 
Michigan Department of Health, Lan- 
sing; President-Elect, John H. Browe, 
M.D., Nutrition Director, New York 
State Department of Health; and See- 
retary-Treasurer, Ann R. Matthews, 
Maryland Department of Health, Balti- 
more. 


Meetings. May 21 to 24 will be the 
dates of the 41st Annual Convention of 


the Catholic Hospital Association in 
Milwaukee. 

The 20th Congres International de 
Physiologie will be held in Bruxelles, 


Belgium, July 30 to August 4, 1956. 


Government Publications. A new 
revision of the booklet “‘A Fruit and 
Vegetable Buying Guide for Consumers”’ 
by the Fruit and Vegetable Division, Ag 
ricultural Marketing Service, U.S.D.A., 
has been issued as Home and Garden 
Bulletin No. 21. In it, specific buying 
hints for twenty-seven fruits, including 
varieties suitable for different purposes, 
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are given. Similar treatment is accorded 
forty-seven different vegetables and 
seven melons. In addition, nine ‘‘general 
hints well worth following,’ supply 
down-to-earth information for the con- 
sumer buyer of fresh produce. Copies of 
this booklet may be ordered from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. for 20 cents a copy. 

Another release of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service is a statistical report 
“Consumer Purchases of Selected Fruits 
and Juices by Regions and Retail Out- 
lets—July—Sept. 1955.’’ Data on the con- 
sumer market for frozen concentrated 
juices and ades, canned single-strength 
juices; and fresh citrus fruits, including 
oranges, grapefruit, and lemons. Figures 





are presented according to product and 
according to region. 

Newest publication from the Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute of 
the Armed Forces is Precooked Frozen 
Foods. It is No. 7 of the Institute’s series 
on Food Stability. The purpose of the 
symposium which this booklet reports 
was to learn the present status of knowl- 
edge of precooked frozen foods and to 
point out problems to be solved. Four 
general topics, with papers under each 
heading, were discussed and are re- 
ported: ‘‘Precooked Frozen Foods in 
Use’; ‘‘Preparation and Processing’’; 
“Quality Control and Stability’; and 
“Microbiological Aspects.’? Copies may 
be obtained from the Quartermaster 
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FROSTED CREAM SERVER 


SAVES RESTAURANT 
$240.00 A YEAR! 


Replacing old-fashioned open 

cream pitchers and cube sugar 

in a popular mid-western restaurant, * 
four dozen Dripcut Creamettes 

and Sugar Servers (1) save over $20 
in cream and sugar every month, 

and permit better, more sanitary 
customer service, (2) paid their 

own cost in just a few months. 


Write for FREE FOLDER, 
“23 Ways to Cut Cost”... 


Dripcut and Starline Products 
Mfg. by Dispensers, Inc. 

947 E. 62nd St. 

Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


*(Name of restaurant on request) 
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Food and Container Institute, 1819 Weg; 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9. 


Meat Hygiene Report. An FAQ 
WHO expert committee on meat hygiene 
composed of public health experts and 
veterinarians has recently prepared jts 
first report, setting forth certain funda- 
mental principles of meat hygiene and 
making recommendations which are 
valid for both economically developed 
and less-advanced countries. The impor- 
tance of our ability to utilize meat sup- 
plies to the fullest possible extent js 
pointed up by present world scarcity of 
protein foods. In addition to the nutri- 
tional aspect of meat hygiene, there is 
health problem; even in countries with 
relatively high standard of hygiene, more 
than half of the outbreaks of epidemics of 
foodborne diseases are caused by meat, 
particularly processed meat. 

This report includes ways of improy- 
ing the construction, management, and 
use of abattoirs from the standpoint of 
reducing the risk of contamination and 
facilitating the detection of parasitic in- 
festations and disease of the animals. 
The role of the laboratory in meat hy- 
giene is given special attention. One sec- 
tion deals with compulsory notification 
of cases of food poisoning and the epi- 
demiologic investigations which supply 
information on pathogenic agents more 
frequently responsible and the food 
incriminated. 

This report, which is WHO Technical 
Report Series No. 999 and FAO Agricul- 
tural Study No. 30, is available from In- 
ternational Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York City, for 
60 cents a copy. Title of the booklet is: 
“Joint FAO/WHO Expert Committee on 
Meat Hygiene—First Report.” 


School Lunch and School Milk 
Programs. According to the U.S.D.A., 
in the first half of the current school 
year, the number of children eating com- 
plete lunches under the National School 
Lunch Program was up 10 per cent over 
last year, and the number of schools ap- 
proved for the Special School Milk Pro- 
gram has risen 48 per cent over last year’s 
peak participation. In October, 9,400,000 
children were eating lunches with milk 
under the School Lunch Program, and 
over 2 million children were participating 
in the milk-only feature of the National 
School Lunch Program. This makes total 
participation nearly 11 million. 


Grapefruit Marketing Research. 
A market test of frozen grapefruit sec- 
tions conducted by the U.S.D.A. indi- 
cated that this product may be a promis- 
ing outlet for this citrus fruit. In Erie, 
Pennsylvania, during an eleven-week 
test period, sales of frozen grapefruit 
sections ran second only to frozen straw- 
berries when compared with other frozen 
fruits. The market study was imple- 
mented for four weeks by a special pro- 
motional campaign by the Florida Citrus 
Commission. A household survey indi- 
cated that about half of the homemakers 
interviewed knew about the new product, 
two in ten had bought it, and of these, 
eight said they liked the natural flavor 
and freshness. Some thought the product 
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Sup- : 
i in the Ideal 
by of ‘ Pp 
utri- 
ut Reducing Diet 
ith a 
nore In reducing, the primary consideration is the 
cs of establishment of a negative caloric balance as 
—— well as the maintenance of an optimal nutritional 
state in the obese person. For achieving this 
~~ objective “the ideal reducing diet . . . not neces- 
“= sarily devoid of any food present in the normal 
““ diet” includes “meat, poultry, fish, eggs, milk, 
+ and other dairy products, leafy green and 
ale yellow vegetables, citrus fruits, and enriched 
hee and whole grain products . . . all desirable and 
sec- necessary’ foods.* 
tion High in palatability and high in many nutrients, 
epi- enriched bread shares notably in helping make the 
ply reducing regimen appealing and adequate nutri- 
nore tionally. In so doing it helps “to assure weight 
ood | reduction without irritability and personality 
, i change”’ as well as ‘to avoid self defeat due to 
ical physical weakness and consequent inactivity.’’* 
eul- Furthermore, the “‘ideal reducing diet’ makes for 
se increased likelihood of a permanent change 
ten from excessive eating to normal food habits tuned 
has to self control rather than outright abnegation.’ 
> On The table presented below shows that 4 to 6 
average slices of enriched bread serve to good 
advantage nutritionally in reducing diets. Pro- 
ilk | viding generous amounts of protein, B vita- 
A, | mins, and minerals, enriched bread goes 
ool | far toward making the low caloric 
woe regimen adequate in these nutrients. 
100 Its protein, containing an average of 
7 10.5 per cent of milk protein, func- 
dl tions for growth and repair of tis- 
ile sues as well as for maintenance. 
000 Fresh or toasted, or as tasty 
silk sandwiches, enriched bread 
and provides eating satisfaction, Bid nutritional statements made in 
. . this advertisement have been reviewed 
ing an essential for making the by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
: reducing regimen trition of the American Medical 
nal & reg Association and found consistent with 
tal tolerable. current authoritative medical opinion. 
| Contribution of 6 Slices of Enriched Bread 
~~ | Nutrients Percentages of 
va and Calories Allowances** 
di- | Protein *Berryman, G. H.: Obesity—A Brief Review 
18 . Thon. of the Problem, Metabolism 3:544 (Nov.) 1954. 
re, i Niacin : 4 **Percentages of daily allowances for fairly 
ek =f  Rbedlain ~~ — . active man 45 years of age, 67 inches in 
uit — nes peteeanane height, and weighing 143 pounds: Recom- 
. =< —~ mended Dietary Allowances, Washington, 
ds _Calcium (average) _ . D.C., National Academy of Sciences—National 
en Calories Research Council Publication 302, 1953. 
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too sweet and some felt that the 10-o0z 
cans were too small. At least one proces- 
sor has changed his pack as a result of 
these findings. 

Another study, this one of canned 
grapefruit juice, was conducted by the 
U.S.D.A., in Indianapolis. Researchers 
visited 640 representative households to 
learn from homemakers the characteris- 
tics preferred in canned grapefruit juice. 
As part of the survey, homemakers were 
given samples of juice to taste and indi- 
cate a preference. Samples included un- 
sweetened juice and four samples with 
varying degrees of sweetness. Over half 
the homemakers preferred the sweetened 
juice and found the very tart product 
less appetizing. To these homemakers, a 
most important characteristic in making 


this product appeal to consumers is what 
the researchers term the ‘‘acid-sweet 
level.” 

Citrus growers in Florida in recent 
vears have been concerned over the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory prices for grape- 
fruit, and efforts are being made to in- 
crease sales through expanding present 
markets and developing new outlets, 
such as the frozen grapefruit sections. 


i of State eetilban 


California Dietetic Association. 
The Sacramento Region of the California 
Dietetic Association has been granted 
membership in the Sacramento Commu- 
nity Welfare Council. 

In Santa Barbara, dietitians cooper- 





ARCHITECTS: COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULLFINCH AND ABBOTT 


use Van's long experience 


on hospital food service 





@ The picture above of the main kitchen of the new six- 


teen-story Hartford Hospital well illustrates the work Van 
has done equipping hospitals large and small for food 
service for more than a century. 





@ When you see an unusually fine food service install- 


ation, you will undoubtedly find Van's name plate on the 


equipment. 





If you are planning food service equipment improve- 


ments, make use of Van's skill and experience. Illustrations 
of such installations are in Van's Book, available now. 


She John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Branches in Principle Cities 


341 EGGLESTON AVENUE 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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ated in February with the Santa Barbara 
County Heart Association in a series of 
demonstrations and discussions on so- 
dium-restricted diets. Four meetings 
were scheduled. Attendance was limited 
to those referred by their physicians 
The January meeting of the 
Barbara region featured a discussion on 
‘Food Misinformation.” 


Santa 


Massachusetts Dietetic Associa- 
tion. A nutrition workshop, sponsored 
by the Education Section of the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association, was held 
at Boston University School of Nursing 
on November 18 and 19, 1955. A two-day 
program of panel discussions, work 
groups, exhibits, and films gave emphasis 
to current trends in nursing education, 
Actual practices in nutrition education 
in Massachusetts were scrutinized. Par- 
ticipants included nutrition and nursing 
instructors in nursing schools throughout 
the state. As a result of the workshop, a 
steering committee has been appointed 
to work out details for a workshop in nu- 
trition for nursing and nutrition instrue- 
tors and administrators to be offered as 
a 2-credit course at Boston University. 

The Massachusetts Association has 
been invited by the Massachusetts 
Health Council to join with other author- 
ities in the health field in an experimental 
thirteen-week radio series of 5-min. 
health bulletins. Scripts have been de- 
veloped on child feeding, weight  re- 
duction, food facts and fallacies, and 
diabetes and diets by Massachusetts 
dietitians. 


Virginia Dietetic Association. A 
$500 bi-annual scholarship for graduate 
study is being offered to any dietitian 
who is a resident of Virginia at the time 
of application and has been a member of 
the Virginia Dietetic Association for at 
least one year. This scholarship is unique 
in that it is the first to be granted for 
graduate work by a state association. 


_Jasinihaila Activities 


State Meetings. A.D.A. represent- 
atives are attending the following state 
dietetic association meetings this month: 
March 2-3—Martha N. Lewis, Alabama 

Dietetic Association, Mobile 
March 8-9—Winifred Howard Erickson, 

Illinois Dietetic Association, Chicago 
March 16-17—Marguerite L. Pettee, 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association, Okla- 

homa City 
March 22-24—May 8. Reynolds, Ph.D., 

Virginia Dietetic Association, Charlot- 

tesville 
March 22-24—Ercel 8. Eppright, Ph.D., 

Texas Dietetic Association, Lubbock 


A.D.A. Exhibit. The annual meet- 
ing of the Chicago Dental Society was 
held February 5 through 8 in Chicago. 
The theme of the A.D.A. booth was ‘‘Nu- 
trition and Dental Health.’’? With over 
14,000 visitors, the dental convention was 
one of the largest held in that city during 
February. Marie Matte was chairman of 
the booth, with nearly twenty members 
from the Chicago Dietetic Association 
serving as attendants. Included in the 
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protein 


for breakfast 








in a delicious, new ready- 


'to-eat cereal form 


You know—as we do—that 
one of the keys to good health 
is protein. And that it’s as im- 
portant at breakfast as at any 
meal of the day. 


SS 


Now—with Kellogg’s Special K—you can pro- 
vide the kind of protein they need at break- 


| fast (or any time of the day): concentrated high- 


quality protein in a delicious new ready-to-eat 


| cereal form. 


Special K contains more high-quality protein 
than any other leading cereal—hot or cold. 
About twice their average! 

The surprising thing is that with all its 
beneficial qualities (including extraordinary 
vitamin values), Special K is unusually tempt- 
ing to eat. One food authority told us: “It’s 
amazing that a cereal with so much solid nourish- 
ment could be so light and tasty.”’ 

Special K is perhaps the greatest achievement 
in our 50-year history. After you read this 
nutrition story, we think you’ll know why. 


THE NUTRITION STORY OF SPECIAL K 


PROTEIN High-quality protein from grain, milk, yeast. Special 
K is the only leading cereal containing added costly, protein- 


| tich wheat gluten and wheat germ. One serving, with milk, 


. VITAMIN. C One-eighth of a day’s recommended allowance. 


supplies 15% of an adult male’s daily recommended allowance. 


VITAMIN D A full day’s recommended allowance. (Recom- 
mended daily allowance for children and expectant and 
nursing mothers. Recommended allowance of other adults 
not specified. ) 


VITAMIN: Ba (thiamine) One-fourth of a day’s recommended 
allowance. 


VITAMIN B2 (riboflavin) More than 30% of a day’s recom- 
mended allowance. 
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Sugar Frosted Flakes, ee Smacks, Shredded 
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NIACINAMIDE More than 30% of a day’s recommended 
allowance. 


VITAMIN Biz As you know, scientists have not fully deter- 
mined human recommended allowances. Special K contains 
an amount judged by authorities to equal a day’s recom- 
mended allowance. 


COPPER-IRON More than one-third of a day’s recommended 
allowance of each. 


Special K also contains FOLACIN, a nutritionally 
significant vitamin on which exact recommended allowances 
have not been determined, plus CALCIUM, PHOSPHO- 
RUS, IODINE. 


Uolloygis 


OF BATTLE CREE 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Special K, Rice Krispies, Pep, Sugar Pops, 
heat, Raisin 


Bran, 40% Bran Flakes, All-Bran, Corn Soya. 


—* 







For complete information write for our free 
booklet, ‘‘Common-sense Nutrition and 
Special K’’ c/o Kellogg Company, Institu- 
tional Division, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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leaflets distributed was the newly revised 
“The Best of Health to You.” 


A.H.A. Institute. An A.H.A. Insti- 
tute in Hospital Dietetic Administration 
is being held March 12 to 16 in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. The North Caro- 
lina Dietetic Association and North Car- 
olina Hospital Association are co-spon- 
sors and hosts for the meeting. 


A.D.A. Is. Represented. Lucille 
Refshauge and Anna dePlanter Bowes, 
as members of the National Health 
Council, will attend the 1956 National 
Health Forum in New York City March 21 
and 22. Doris Johnson, Ph.D., a member 





of the Council’s Board, will also be 
present. 
scm eels 
Srmasenetttecnasnttl “team?” 









splay. upff 


Dr. Martha M. Eliot, honorary 
A.D.A. member, participated on a panel, 
‘How We Work Together’? during the 
Joint Conference on Children and Youth, 
December 5 and 6, 1955, in Washington, 
D.C. The theme for the meeting was ‘‘A 
Look Ahead for Children and Youth.” A 
business meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Council on State and Local Action 
for Children and Youth was included on 
the agenda. 

Dr. Doris Johnson, as A.D.A. repre- 
sentative, participated in a panel discus- 
sion, “Meet Your Buyer,’”’ during the 
annual convention of the National Insti- 
tutional Wholesale Grocers Association in 
Atlantic City, January 11 to 13. 


The 1955 meet- 


A.A.A.S. Meeting. 
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“It happens whenever Grampaw Snazzy 


has a cup of Continental Coffee!” 
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In every walk of life everyone enjoys rich, full-bodied, invigorat- 
ing CONTINENTAL COFFEE. Superb blending of the world’s 
choicest coffees and precise roasting with automatic controls as- 
sure unfailing uniformity. Write today for a FREE trial package. 


luiteunstllefee 


AMERICA’S LEADING COFFEE for Restaurants, Hotels and Institutions 
CHICAGO*BROOKLYN*eTOLEDO 


ROYAL CORONA 


COFFEE 
Seattle 


Washington 
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ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science convened jn 
Atlanta, December 27 to 30. Frances A. 
Johnston, Ph.D., Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, served as the Associag- 
tion representative on the Council, A 
number of changes in the constitution 
and by-laws and some amendments were 
approved. The majority of these changes 
simply clarified the meaning or brought 
the rules into accord with actual prae- 
tice. 

A resolution was passed stating sup- 
port of a bill already proposed which wil] 
modify the McCarran-Walter Act and 
thus permit the travel of recognized 
foreign scholars and scientists to this 
country. A resolution proposed from the 
floor was also passed recommending that 
funds from the National Science Founda- 
tion and appropriate government agen- 
cies be used to supplement travel costs 
of U.S. citizens to attend scientific meet- 
ings and congresses in foreign countries, 

A grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to be used to improve teaching in 
science in the high schools of the country 
will be administered by the Association’s 
Science Teaching Improvement Pro- 
gram. 

A traveling library, set up by 
A.A.A.S., is available to high schools re- 
questing it. 

Monies formerly given for research by 
the A.A.A.S. to state academies of sei- 
ence will be given to promising high 
school students. 

Dr. Laurence H. Snyder, Professor of 
Medical Genetics and Dean of the Grad- 
uate College at the University of Okla- 
homa, was elected as President-Elect. 


Obit uaries 


Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern. On 
February 3, Malcolm T. MacEachern, 
M.D., D.Se., died at the age of seventy- 
four at his home in Chicago as a result of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Dr. MacEachern 
was noted as an authority on hospital 
administration. For many years he was 
in charge of the hospital accreditation 
program of the American College of Sur- 
geons, and from 1949 until 1951 was Di- 
rector of that organization. He founded 
the course in hospital administration at 
Northwestern University in 1943 and 
served as its director until last year. He 
was also noted for his book, Hospital Or- 
ganization and Management, which was 
considered ‘“‘bible’’ on the subject in this 
country. 

He had been president of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, American 
Protestant Hospital Association, and the 
Chicago Medical Society. In 1939 he re- 
ceived the Award of Merit of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

Dr. MacEachern’s interest in die- 
tetics and its place in hospital adminis- 
tration was demonstrated in his article, 
‘‘Advances in Dietetics from the Hospi- 
tal Viewpoint”? which appeared in the 
Silver Anniversary issue of the JouURNAL 
in June 1949. He had also served as 4 
member of the A.D.A. Advisory Board 
from 1943 to 1946. In his: work with the 
American College of Surgeons, he was 
largely responsible for the development 
of the standards for the dietary depart- 
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Your dishwasher can’t start washing until dried-on food is penetrated 
washing penetrated 


Lustral penetrates 


faster, 


allows more time for cleaning! 


Every second counts in your dishwasher’s washing cycle. 
Dirt and contamination must first be penetrated. Only 


| then can the cleaning action begin. That’s why Lustral’s 


jaster penetrating action is important to you. Lustral cuts 
through stubborn soil instantly, allowing plenty of time 
for thorough washing and cleaning. Then Lustral’s power- 
ful cleansing action goes to work, bringing dishes, glass- 


ware and silver sparkling clean . . . really clean! And 


DIV 


Lustral is easy on your dishwasher, keeps scale build-up 


to a minimum and reduces maintenance. 


Ask your local Diversey D-Man to demonstrate how 
Lustral helps you get the best results from your dish- 
washer ... and at less cost! Or write Institutional Division, 
The Diversey Corporation, 1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 
13, Illinois. 
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ment which are now used in accrediting 
hospitals by the Joint Committee on 
Accreditation of Hospitals. 

Although he had relinquished some of 
his activities within the last few years, 
he was still active in the field, and at the 
time of his death was Director of Profes- 
sional Relations of the American Hos- 
pital Association. His loss in the field of 
hospital administration, where he had 
been a leader for more than a quarter of 
a century, will be keenly felt. 


Jean Springer. Word has reached 
the A.D.A. office of the death on Septem- 
ber 21, 1955, of Jean Springer, who was 
on the staff of the College of Medicine, 
University of Nebraska, Omaha. Miss 
Springer, who had been an A.D.A. mem- 


WHEN 
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ber since 1944, had been employed also 
by the Veterans Administration; Foun- 
dation Hospital, New Orleans; and 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 
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Number 11 in the Ac’cent series of 
booklets of Quantity Recipes, recently 
released, features dishes made from 
canned soups. The recipes are prefaced 
with information on the use of Ac’cent, 
i.e., proportions appropriate for various 
foods, with a separate sections speci- 
fically on meats, fish, poultry, vegetables, 


DISHES DRY - 
SPOTTED 


IT COSTS YOU 
MONEY 


Dishes washed and then rinsed in water main- 
tained at correct temperatures dry gleaming- 
clean and spotless, without toweling, and come 
out thoroughly sanitized. Spotted dishes mean 
extra work and wasted washing time, and also 
create dissatisfaction. Only dependable temper- 
ature controls, properly used, can give you the 
best results at lowest cost from your dishwash- 


ing machine and detergents. 


Be sure your Dishwashing Machine is equipped 


with Robertshaw® 
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soups, sauces, gravies, cheese dishes 
and salads. The booklet presents sixteen 
recipes developed in the Home Keo. 
nomics Department of Campbell Soup 
Company and now featured by Ac’cent. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained 
from International Minerals and Chenj. 
cal Corporation. 

Nu-Way Foods Co. is manufacturing g 
flavoring sauce, ‘‘Artie’s Flavor Magic.” 
which is designed for use in food prepa- 
ration and also on the table. The sauce 
seals in juices, cuts shrinkage, speeds 
browning, restores cooked-out flavor, 
and acts as a tenderizer, the manufac. 
turer says. It also colors and flavors 
gravy when added to pan fat. It is avail. 
able in 4-0z. and 32-o0z. sizes. 

Rice Consumer Service, Inc. is cur. 
rently distributing two sets of card files 
with quantity recipes. The first set con- 
tains fourteen recipes using rice in com- 
bination for school lunch programs. Al] 
but one (turkey rice soup) are listed ag 
suitable for use in Type A lunches. On 
each 5 by 8 ecard are included not only 
ingredients for 50 and 100 portions, but 
suggested portion size, nutritional facts, 
information on equipment needed, and 
possible variations of the recipe at hand, 
This card set also includes six cards de- 
tailing the recommended methods for 
quantity cooking of rice by: stove top, 
electric range, stockpot steamer, steam- 
jacketed kettle, stove and oven steaming, 
and steam chest (direct steam). 

The second set of recipe cards avail- 
able from Rice Consumer Service presents 
recipes on 4 by 6 cards suitable for other 
types of institutional food service. Com- 
plete with dividers, the variety covered 
includes: rice main dishes, rice salads, 
rice desserts, rice side dishes, rice 
soups, and rice specialties, as well as 
ecards detailing the various quantity 
methods of properly cooking rice listed 
above. These recipes are scaled for 25 
and 50 servings. This set contains forty- 
two different recipes. 

Reen ’O Sales Corporation announces a 
coffee stain remover for use on plastic 
cups and dinnerware, as well as in coffee 
and tea makers of any material. This 
product releases free oxygen in boiling 
hot water to bleach and loosen stains. 
It is odorless, non-toxic, and will not 
damage the surface of the dishes or 
utensils. It can be used also to remove 
stains of vegetable foods. 

For the third suecessive year, the 
Cereal Institute and the American Dairy 
Association will sponsor a Cereal and 
Milk Spring Festival in April. The 
Cereal Institute’s annual promotion of 
“Better Business Month’’ will be re- 
peated again this year, in September. 

Meterflo Dispensers is making a milk 
can cart to handle bulk milk cans. Used 
to load bulk milk dispensers, the cart 
transports 5- or 10-gal. dairy cans from 
storage room or truck to the dispenser, 
where the milk can is raised to loading 
position by means of a roller type eleva- 
tor. A hand crank moves the elevator 
and the can upward to the correct posi- 
tion in the dispenser cabinet. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. has 
appointed Shirley Pemberton to the 
staff of its Home Economics Department. 
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| Geriatric Vitamin-Mineral-Protein Supplement Lederle 


An excellent supplement,60% protein, 
which provides 26 vitamins and min- 
erals, in dry powder form. Can be 
sprinkled on or mixed with foods; 
dissolved in liquids. In wide-mouth 
jars of 14 lb. and cans of 5 lbs. 
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Mrs. Pemberton was formerly Home 
Economist, International Milling Co. 
The Griswold Manufacturing Co. is 
adding a counter model, electric hot 
plate to its custom-design counter line. 
Featuring a Robertshaw ‘‘Thermal Eye’”’ 
which regulates the cooking temperature 
(135-400°F.), the hot plate measures 
12 by 18 in., has four adjustable levelling 
legs, and is wired for standard 115, 208, 
and 230 voltages. It is made of heavy 
gauge stainless steel with chrome finish. 
Electrically-heated versions of the 
gas-heated Tri-Saver Jr. and Sealweld Jr. 
coffee urns are now available from S. 
Blickman. These urns can be plugged in 
at any location and provide their own hot 
water supply in sufficient quantity to 
assure maximum capacity for coffee or 





tea. There are two standard sizes: 3 gal. 
coffee, 5 gal. water; or 5 gal. coffee, 8 
gal. water. Both urns are of welded- 
stainless steel, crevice-free construction 
with leak-proof seams. Features include 
plastic handles for covers and faucets, 
metal gauge glass protectors, and heavy- 
duty, non-drip stainless steel faucets. 
The stainless steel liners are sloped at 
the bottom for full drainage. 

Adolph’s Ltd. has prepared a series of 
four colorful folders on the use of 
Adolph’s Meat Tenderizer with: poultry 
and game birds, roast beef, variety 
meats, and in freezing. Cooking time 
tables are given in the folders on poul- 
try, roast beef, and variety meats. In 
addition, the material on variety meats 
includes cooking instructions for: kid- 


DOUBLES THE APPEAL 


OF THE RESTRICTED MEAL... 
because Malt-o-Meal is double-flavored 


Restricted diets can have double the 
appetite appeal when you serve 
Malt-o-Meal. It’s twice as good to 
eat as ordinary hot cereals because 
it’s flavored twice—with sunny 
wheat and toasted malt. 


Perfect for bland or low-sodium diets 
because there is no added sodium— 
natural content: 3 mgs. per 100 
grams. Malt-o-Meal achieves its 
quick cooking characteristic through 


MALT-O-MEAL COMPANY 
1212 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please send me a professional sample of 


double-flavored Malt-o-Meal heat 
Cereal. 
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a special heat process making it un- 
necessary to add sodium as some 
hot cereals do. 


Easy to digest, too, double-flavored 
Malt-o- Meal is ideal for children and 
the aged. 


So add interest to the restricted diet 
by adding Malt-o-Meal to the 
menu. Your patients will welcome 
it regularly. 


serve double-flavored 


Malt-o-Meal 


ENRICHED WHEAT CEREAL 


for delicious 
digestible diets 
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ney, tongue, liver, heart, and sweet. 
breads and brains. The freezing folder 
presents suggestions for wrapping meat 
and frozen storage times. 

New on the market are Borden’s 
Molded Salads—flavored gelatin bases 
with fruits or vegetables added. Varieties 
include: cranberry salad, fruit cocktail, 
perfection salad, and pineapple salad. 
The molded salads may be spooned from 
the container or removed in one piece 
by unmolding. These salads must be 
stored under refrigeration but they 
should not be frozen. In the unopened 
container and stored at a temperature of 
40 to 45°F., the molded salads will keep 
at their peak of flavor for at least three 
months. Once the container is opened, 
the salads should be used within two 
days. They are packaged in a 14-oz, 
plastic bowl with a snap-on lid. 

The W. K. Kellogg Co. this year cele- 
brates its 50th year in the food processing 
industry. Four Kellogg plants operate in 
this country and eight in foreign coun- 
tries to produce the company’s ready-to- 
eat cereals. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is introducing 
“Seotch Brand” steel-cut oatmeal. One 
feature of the new product is the avoid- 
ance of waste—once cooked, it can be 
kept throughout the entire serving pe- 
riod or the whole day, and retains its 
flavor and body. Left-over oatmeal can 
be used for oatmeal cookies, muffins, or 
breads, and ‘Scotch Brand’’ has been 
successfully refrigerated for next day’s 
use. 

The ‘Cafeteria Pan Steam-Chef,” 
product of the Cleveland Range Company, 
features quantity portion cooking. For 
example, cooked turkey and dressing is 
portioned and arranged in standard 18 by 
26 in. bake pans and placed in the 
steamer compartment; within 3 min. it 
is ready for transfer to service plates. 
One steamer can prepare 100 or more 
servings each 3 min. Food can be steam 
cooked in standard cafeteria pans and 
placed directly on serving tables without 
transfer to serving trays, thus reducing 
handling, cleaning, and scouring of pots 
and pans in addition to reducing food 
damage. The ‘Cafeteria Pan Steam- 
Chef”’ can be operated with gas, electric- 
ity, or direct steam. It is built to accom- 
modate twelve standard 12 by 20 in. or 
twenty-four half-size cafeteria pans. It 
can also be used with standard steaming 
baskets or with 18 by 26 in. trays. 

“Steamcraft Cub,’’ a 22-in. counter 
steamer manufactured by The Cleveland 
Range Co., enables small establishments 
to use steam cookery. It can be used for 
both cooking and warming, as special 
controls change to warming heat as 
cooking is completed. An automatic 
water feed eliminates hand-filling and 
boiling dry. The door may be opened 
for food inspection during the cooking 
cycle without the need for pressure re- 
lease or without disturbing the cooking 
cycle. The Steamcraft Cub holds three 
12 by 20 in. or six 12 by 10 in. cafeteria 
pans, as well as wire baskets and other 
vessels. 

Vulcan-Hart Manufacturing Co. re- 
cently acquired the Autosan Division of 
Colt Manufacturing Co. The dishwash- 
ers, sanitizing, and drying machines of 
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An Important Career from Every Angle 
Serve as an ARMY DIETITIAN 





serving 
humanit wee 
i Sees wit? As an Army Dietitian, your career 
FEL LS will be more complete from every angle. 






Serve Humanity . . . in modern, well- 
equipped Army hospitals. Work side by side 
with a top group of dedicated men and 
women. Further your professional , goals 
through outstanding specialized training in 























the latest techniques and developments in 


your field. 


Serve your Country . . . with the rank, 
pay and prestige of a commissioned officer 
in the United States Army. Perform a job 
directly benefiting the nation—a job so im- 


portant you start as an officer. 


Serve Yourself . .. through the many 
personal advantages of an Army career. Meet 
new people who share your interests and 
ideals. Enjoy the chance for exciting travel, 
both at home and in foreign lands. Count 
on a 30-day paid vacation every year. 


* 


Get all the details .. . Find out how you 
can have this important career from every 
angle—how you can serve humanity, 
country and self! Fill out this coupon and 
mail it today. 


The Surgeon General, United States Army 
Washington 25, D. C. is (check one) 
Attn: Personnel Division STUDENT: 


Please send me further information on my | ——tigh Schoct 


opportunities as an Army Dietitian. ——College 
—— Dretitian 


U.S. ARMY 


GRADUATE: 
—— College 
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Address 
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the Autosan Division will new be sold 
under the name “Vulean-Autosan.’ 

Pillsbury’s newest product for the in- 
stitutional trade is Caramel Cake Mix. A 
complete product requiring the addition 
of liquid only, it is prepared for the oven 
in just three steps. The caramel] flavor of 
the new mix combines well with: Creamy 
Fudge Frosting served plain or topped 
with coconut or nuts; Fluffy White Frost- 
ing; or a caramel frosting, recipe for 
which is given on each bag. Caramel 
Cake Mix is available in cases of six 5-Ib. 
bags. Each case produces 48 8-in. layers, 
558 114-0z. cupeakes, or 540 2 by 3 in. 
cuts of sheet cake. 

The Holly Corporation is entering the 
food service equipment field with the ac 
quisition of Amcoin Corporation. As part 
of the expansion program, the company 
has added 32,000 sq. ft. of factory space 
to be devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of Amcoin’s entire line of coffee, 
tea, and hot chocolate urns. 

L.L. Antle & Co. is marketing ‘‘Anco 
Chicken Dumplings” in a new 8-oz. size. 
Packed 24 cans to the case, this “‘heat 
and serve”’ size offers the restaurateur or 
institutional user uniformity of portions 
and pre-determined cost, as well as ver- 
satility in adding variety to the menu. 

\ power meat saw which offers ample 
cutting capacity, large table area, and 
high-speed operation has been developed 
by Toledo Scale Company. Wheels measur- 
ing 16 in. and a working area of over 7 sq. 
ft. permit breaking operations on front 
or hind quarters of beef. 
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The National Turkey Federation an- 
nounces the release of ‘“Turkey’s on the 
Menu,”’ a 22-min., 16 mm. color motion 
picture which illustrates institutional 
turkey cookery. Cooking methods fea- 
tured include braising, broiling, poach- 
ing-simmering, roast-poaching of cut-up 
turkey, and whole-roasting. Turkey 
dishes which are practical for every menu 
are shown and the movie depicts turkey’s 
role in restaurants, coffee shops, lunch 
counters, drive-ins, service and country 
clubs, railroad dining ears, air and 
steamship lines, hospitals, industrial and 
school cafeterias, and mess establish- 
ments for the armed forces. 

A booklet called ‘“‘I’ll Never Roast a 
Whole Turkey Again!” is also available 
from the National Turkey Federation 
and features cut-up turkey cookery. 

The National Turkey Federation is 
also making available at no rental charge 
other new educational, 16 mm., 
color, sound-on-film movies. One, ‘“‘Any- 
time Is Turkey Time,” is designed for the 
general consumer audience, while the 
second, ‘‘“Make Mine Turkey,’’ was pre- 
pared for the institutional-restaurant 
field. The films, each with a 22-min. 
running time, feature the latest and 
practical methods of preparing and 
cooking turkey. 

The Vimco stainless steel dual temper- 
ature, self-contained refrigerator of 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Corporation 
features a combination 16 cu. ft. normal 
temperature area with a 16 cu. ft. freezer. 
Four shelf pieces adjust to any combina- 
tion of bakery pan slides, stationary or 


two 


Dietetics along the banks of the Tiber 


Now is not too soon to arrange for your trip to the 


2nd International 
Congress of Dietetics 


Rome, Italy 
September 10-14, 1956 


Share dietetics with the peoples of the world.... 


Discover how it is practiced in many lands.... 


Exchange ideas with representatives of every continent 


For information and tentative program write: 


The American Dietetic Association 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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pull-out meat rails, stationary or pul.) 
out shelves and refrigerated drawers, 
Other features include sanitary wipe-out 
bottom; automatic defrosting and auto. 
matic interior lighting. The refrigerator 
is available in aluminum, baked white 
enamel, or porcelain finishes in 22, 39 
and 54 cu. ft. capacities. ; 

Jarvis & Jarvis is manufacturing 
tubular-frame tray truck modeled after 
the J & J angle iron tray truck. The new 
model is furnished in two sizes with 
either four or five shelves in stainless 
steel or standard painted finish. It is de- 
signed with two 8-in. swivel and two 8-ip. 
stationary casters, or four swivel casterg 
with each end-caster equipped with g 
swivel lock. 

Quantity recipes for canned salmon 
are available from the Pacific Coast 
Canned Salmon Brokers. Recipes for the 
following are included: creamed salmon 
with grean peas; salmon cakes; salmon 
loaf; salmon shortcake; cold salmon 
plate suggestions; salmon salad gand- 
wich; and salmon cocktail. 

‘‘Redy-Rinse’’ is a liquid rinsing agent 
manufactured by West Shore Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc. A quart bottle of the 
new rinse is attached to any meter which 
proportions wetting agents to dishwash- 
ers as a self-contained reservoir. It ig 
said to be non-toxic, non-sudsing, quick 
drying without leaving spots or streaks 
on dishware, and eliminates hand wiping 
and special rinses. When used with com- 
mercial dishwashers, a ratio of 60 to 200 
parts rinsing agent to 1,000,000 parts = 
water is recommended; for hand rising, 
1 tsp. rinsing agent per 4 gal. water. 

Platecraft of America, Inc., is intro- 
ducing a ‘‘metal-clad’’ chinaware de- 
signed for institutional use. The nickel- 
chrome plated ware is guaranteed by the 
manufacturer not to chip; to ward off 
blows that would crack or shatter other 
commercial china; and to keep beverages 
hot. Platecraft Metal-Clad chinaware 
does not tarnish, needs no polishing and 
never needs to be replated. Coffee pots, 
tea pots, sugar bowls, creamers, and cas- 
seroles are available in either a high- 
luster or a satin finish. Sterling silver 
plate is available at extra cost. 

Sheffield Chemical Company, Inc. is now 
a separate operating division of Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc. and will be known 
as Sheffield Chemical, Division of Sheffield 
Farms Company, Inc. The new division 
will continue to produce and sell products 
derived from milk. 

The Coffee Brewing Institute, Inc., has 
released a report on its ‘Survey of 
Beverage Coffee,’’ which details prefer- 
ences of consumers patronizing public 
eating places. The effect of coffee on 
business, factors which consumers be- 
lieve makes a good cup of coffee, and 
customers’ drinking habits are among 
the topics reported in graphs and charts. 

Gerber Products Company has revised 
its popular booklet, “Recipes for Tod- 
dlers.”” An important change is that all 
recipes are now interpreted in terms of 
cups and tablespoons. Included in the 
text is a measurement table covering all 
sizes of strained and junior food contain- 
ers. Thus quantities called for in recipes 
can be correlated quickly with the size 
of container needed 
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